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, REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. |tion; and, therefore, in such countries, they | enforcement of discipline, and attention to the 
Memoirs of Joseph Holt, General of the Irish| are the more to be apprehended, as the fellow- comforts and wants of his men, that enabled 

Rebels in 1798. Edited from. his Original’ feeling must always enlist allies, just as the /him, as the leader of a war of mountain ‘skir- 

Manuscript, in the Possession of Sir William | natural bias of the citizens of Maine, Vermont, | mishes, to defy for six months the united efforts 

Betham, Ulster King at Arms, and Keeper and New York, must he supposed to be favour-| of the royal army, and the numerous corps of 

of the Records of Ireland, &c. By T. Crof-|able to the rising in Canada, and render it the | yeomanry, in an area of little more than twenty 

ton Croker, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London,' more threatening. Colonists who have them-| miles square, within thirty miles of Dublin at 

1838. Colburn. {selves thrown off the mother country, are of | its further, and eight or ten at its nearest, point 
Or Crofton Croker it may truly be said, as of course friendly to others who follow their ex- of approach. Nor was this by skulking in the 
his countryman, Oliver Goldsmith, nul/um)ample; and even the U.S. rulers would be | wild and secluded districts of bog and mountain 
tetegit quod non ornavit* (long may he adorn less of politicians than we take them to be, if) which the county of Wicklow presents, a 
our literature with such works as the present, | they were very much grieved at seeing a great | county, the appearance whereof was most 
before the compliment can be used in his|rival nation embroiled in difficulties of this happily compared by Dean Swift to a frieze 
epitaph !); and of his coadjutor in this work, |kind. But truce to reflections and illustrations; | mantle fringed with gold lace. Holt frequently 
the worthy Ulster King, that he too has done | let us introduce General Holt to our readers, | came iu contact with detachments of the army 
good service in preserving these curious records Saying only from ourselves, that his portrait is sent against him, and seldom shunned an en- 
belonging to Irish history. The lapse of nearly prefixed to this work, and that every circum-|gagement. In one instance, by the melancholy 
forty years has afforded time for many of the/ stance related of and by him shews that he was | slaughter of a large body of the ‘ Ancient 
exaggerations of party to pass away since the'a very illiterate and very vain-glorious person. | Britons," he executed what in military parlance 
rebellion of 1798; but even under the dis-|Holt was the son of a Wicklow farmer, and | would be termed a brilliant affair; and when Holt 
passionate view of the Editor, it is still appall-| born in 1756, and the Preface tells us : — was beaten or ont-numbered, he generally con~ 
ing to read the accounts of atrocities actually! ‘“‘ ‘ If the leaders of the business,’ Holt has! trived to effect his retreat without any serious 
perpetrated on both sides—atrocities, which |remarked, in conversation with Sir William | loss. On one occasion, in particular, when he 
shew that civil strife can convert men into| Betham, ‘ were not fanatics, fools, or cowards, | was supposed to be surrounded by the king’s 
demons, in comparison with whom infernal | how could it have come to pass that an almost | troops, Holt retired with his corps unbroken. 
fiends might be deemed angels of light. /uneducated man like myself should have ob-| According to his own statement, Holt became 
Several very important suggestions, regarding |tained so much influence as to become a com-|a rebel against his inclination, and having be- 
Ireland, are pressed upon the mind by this pub-|mander over thirteen thousand men, most of come one, he was the more formidable because 
lication. It demonstrates how intimately, se-| whom hated the Protestant religion, which I| he was honest and faithfal to his engagement. 
cretly, and religiously conspiracy can be hatched, | had been brought up in and always professed ?’?| He proudly asserts, that he never gave infor. 











and treason banded, throughout that country. | 
Wherever Holt moved, he found protection 
and aid among the sworn brotherhood of United | 
Irishmen. It shews that rebellion is suscept-| 
ible of being modified, stilled, or excited into 
flame and violence, at the will of its prime 
movers ; so that appearances of tranquillity, so 
far from being to be trusted, are absolutely most 
replete with danger. It proves that the oaths 
and dispositions of the conspirators are not 
to be relied on among themselves; for sus- 
picion, treachery, and villany, are as often the 
themes of reproach, as confidence, fidelity, and 
bravery, are the subjects of exultation.t It 
leads to an inference, that the generality of a 
people habitually taught to consider themselves 
ill-governed and trampled upon, are more 
teady to take part with than against insurrec- 





* « Ornavit,” Holt is made to say of himself, when a 
farmer, and before he turned rebel— 

«« As I was alert and active, I was up with the lark and 
about my business, recollecting the old proverbs, ‘ he that 
would thrive should rise at five,’ and ‘ the early bird gets 
the worm.’ Though, by the latter rule, it would have 
been more prudent for the worm not to have been out so 
cariy, whatever it might have been for the bird.” 

e rather suspect the ornavit? But it is all very 
pleasant. 

+ * It is (Holt observes) very difficult for a man to do 
any effectual service with undisciplined people ;. not a 
fourth of those with us were obedient to orders when 
fighting was necessary, but slunk off like dastardly 
cowards, as they were, if they had an opportunity, and if 
Not, they were sure to create a panic by running before 
the enemy. I found the cowardly rascals on Slievebuoy 
Hill, where I rated them soundly for their conduct, con- 
trasting the behaviour of their fellows who carried them- 
selves so well in the action. I call this the battle of Bal- 
lyellis. I was received by the Wexford gentlemen with 

lamations of appl ‘They praised the bravery and 
skill with which the affair was managed, and contrasted 
the result with their own changeable and unmeaning pro- 
ceedings, which had neither intention nor plan, always on 
the defensive, yet never prepared to receive the enemy ; 
quite forgetting, or not knowing that dead men cannot 





attack, and that the surest defence is to cripple your 
enemy, and by anticipating his movements, to take from 


Against the latter part of this statement it 
may be urged, that so far from the rebellion of 
1798 being a Roman Catholic conspiracy to 
overthrow the Protestant Church, that a ma- 
jority of Protestants were engaged as leaders in 
it, particularly at the commencement, and that 
they were, in fact, the persons with whom the 
design originated; but I believe it will be 
found upon investigation, that these men, 
although nominally Protestants, that is, of 
Protestant descent or connexions, were actually 
either Deists or Atheists, like the Jacobins of 
France, whose proceedings had inflamed the 
imaginations of irreligious men with a desire 
to see a new order of things. But at the 
period when Holt became connected with the 
Irish rebels, there can be no question that the 
grand bond of union which held them together 
was the Roman Catholic religion, and that they 
were engaged in a confederacy against all with- 
in what was regarded the heretical pale of the 
Protestant Church. Holt, however, possessed 
many of the qualifications necessary to form a 
great commander. He was a man ofkeen observ- 
ation, extrmordinary physical energy, and cool 
and undau courage; with a mind fertile in 
expedient at the critical moment of impénding 
danger. These traits in his character, especially 
when contrasted with the want of thought, the 
alarm and the indecision of other rebel leaders, 
inspired respect and confidence in him; and his 
humanity and love of justice made Holt admired 
and esteemed by those under him, of whom he 
considered himself as the natural protector. 
His orders were, therefore, implicitly obeyed, 
and generally with cheerful alacrity, by men, 
who, while they detested his creed, loved the 
individual .even before the ministers of their 
own religion. It was the possession of these 
superior qualities—for Holt’s acts were his 





him the means of offence.’ 





own, he had no instructor ; added to his strict 


' 


mation, or betrayed his companions, and fur- 
ther says, that he twice rejected an offer made 
to him on the part of government, of a com- 
mand against his former followers and asso- 
ciates. Holt also boasts that he never com- 
mitted an act of wanton cruelty, nor was guilty 
of murder in cold blood: and his detestation of 
robbery is shewn by his having denounced to 
the officer commanding the king's troops, a 
gang of robbers who had laid the country under 
contribution in Holt’s name. In short, Holt 
represents himself as a terrible enemy, but a 
generous and humane conqueror, who was un- 
willing to spill blood in savage retaliation, or to 
allow it to be shed for revenge, and who, on 
all occasions, restrained unnecessary plunder. 
Although somewhat given to be a fatalist, Holt 
appears to have been a sincerely religious man, 
and to have fervently believed in the super- 
intending providence and protection of the Al- 
mighty, a sentiment which seems to have been 
ever uppermost in his mind, and to have 
cheered and supported him through his ex- 
traordinary trials. In following his narrative 
it will be perceived, that his belief was not 
without some grounds of evidence: many 
hair-breadth escapes were occasioned by his 
uneasy dreams when in imminent danger, and 
there is an apparent interposition of Providence 
in his escape from an ignominious death. Re. 
ligious and moral reflections are of constant 
occurrence in Holt’s account of his adventures ; 
and even the pious phraseology sometimes used 
by him, and short attempts at hymnlike ver- 
sification, are indications of the character of the 
man.—A fter many almost miraculous escapes, be 
succeeded in obtaining terms, through the 
negotiation of Mrs. Latouche with Lord 
Powerscourt, to whom he surrendered himself 
on the 10th November, 1798. Holt’s life was 
secured to him on condition of transportation 
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to New South Wales, where, having conducted |ing Magazine’ had a basket supplied with toxicated and reeling about. 


himself well, he obtained a free pardon, and 


fruit, gingerbread, and such like trifles, asa 


I suspected the 


| cause, and went to the commissary, and found 


returned to Ireland. During his latter years, | cover to her real character ; she had alsotwo|the men had got at two puncheons of whisky, 
he lived in apparent comfort and respectability large bags or pockets, one before and the other 


at Kingstown, near Dublin, and died there on} 
the 16th May, 1826. * * 


behind, under her petticoats, where she stowed 


{and would soon all be in a helpless state. 
With the butt end of a musket I stove in the 


- | away ball cartridges and ammunition, which | heads of both, and, having spilled the contents, 


“ Holt (continues the Editor) is very free of | she obtained from the king’s troops, especially discharged the sentinels. Many of the men, 
his abuse, which is vented in a vein of vulgar | from the militia, who were generally disaffected, when they discovered what I had done, were so 
satirical humour, against all with whom he|and many of whom afterwards deserted to me, | exasperated that they threatened me with in- 


happens to differ, and his irritable temper he- 
trays itself in many quaint impertinences. To | 
the editor it has been a most painful duty to 
preserve these ebullitions of Holt’s feeling | 
towards individuals, but it was impossible to | 
omit passages so characteristic of the man. 
The aspersion of the conduct of Major Foveaux 
by Holt, is so extremely gross in every par- 
ticular, and Holt, upon all occasions, mentions | 
the name of that officer with so much evident 
malice, that the editor hesitated whether he 
should not expunge the name, and suppress | 
the passages in question. He at length deter- | 
mined that Holt’s defamation should stand, 
feeling satisfied that the vindictive spirit which 
animated Major Foveaux’s accuser would be 
the best answer to assertions which Holt had 
taken every opportunity of disseminating, and 
that insinuation or suppression is always worse 
than direct accusation. Had Holt’s abuse of 
Major Foveaux been expressed in less decided 
terms than those of profligate, tyrant, and 
murderer, his statements might have obtained 


and brought with them their arms and ammu- 
nition. William Colthurst, Esq. metamor- 
phosed Susy Toole, my ‘ Magazine,’ into a Uni- 
ted Irishman, declaring in his testimony that 
every woman from Tinnahinch Bridge to 
Roundwood was a United Irishman. He was 
not far wrong as to their holding the same 
opinions. ‘My Moving Magazine’ was about 
thirty years of age; she was the daughter of 
Phelim Toole, a smith, near Annamoe, who 
having no son, employed Susy in handling the 
sledge, —not a very ladylike or feminine ac- 
complishment, it must be admitted, — but it 
qualified her admirably for the part she had to 
act in my service. She was about five feet 
eight inches high, when she stood upright, 
which was not often, for, by the habit of sledg- 
ing, she had acquired a stoop; but her shoulders, 
although round, were broad, and her limbs 
strong and sinewy. Her face, when young, was 
broad as a full moon, and her nose nearly fiat 
to her face, having been broken by a stone in 
a faction fight, which much injured the uni- 


stant death. I endeavoured to appease them, 
‘and several sensible fellows coming up to my 
support, told them that by what I had done I 
|had saved their lives. They were, at length, 
| brought to reason, with a threat of punishment 
|for mutiny against their best friend. I went 
round to those that I saw had some reason left, 
jand argued with them on the folly of men, ex. 
| pecting to be attacked every instant, rendering 
themselves incapable of resistance. In a few 
minutes after I heard the signal from our 
| picquets that the enemy were advancing ; but, 
{on calling to arms, I had not more than 200 
| men in a fit state to fight; there were upwards 
{of 500 men lying on the ground in a state of 
beastly intoxication, which produced such a 
panic in the rest, that they began to fly in all 
| directions. I did what I could to rally them, and 
| thus effected a retreat, leaving the drunkards to 
| their fate, who were bayoneted on the ground. [ 
| was very much exasperated by the opposition I 
{met with from my men, and their foolish con- 
; duct; and as I was almost as much intoxicated 


that credence which it is now impossible to|formity and beauty of her countenance, and | With passion as they were with whisky, I ordered 


give them.” 


|certainly made her any thing but an inviting 


all the houses in our line of march to be burned, 


We fear we can hardly acquit the editor of object, giving her head very much the ap. | and was traced by the military from their smoke. 
doing a little of the amiable in this instance (as | pearance of that of a seal. Her eyes had been | Captain Dalton joined me with a few horse- 


sweetly and simply illustrated in our review of 
Lord alias Lady 


| both spared in the conflict, and were black and 


|men, and the artillery advanced upon us; but 


Somebody's “ ‘Times of | sparkling; what they would have been in a; We gave the troops a reception warmer than 


George IV.” (see page 6); but it was as im-| handsome face, with a decent nose between! they wished. So many of our men, however, 
possible to write the book without it, as to|them, I will not venture to say; but where | were fatigued and incapable of the resistance 
indite the history of the Trojan war without a| they were, they had, when excited, a fiendish | necessary, that many were shot by the military 


Helen. 


once provoked into revenge, why it was as ex- 
pedient to set as good a face as possible upon 
his really bold and gallant exploits, though 
involving a certain modicum of incendiarism 
and murder. But before we come to these, we 
will exemplify the narrative by a singular 
character :— 

‘We had — Holt) several women in the 
camp, and it will appear that they were not 
useless. I chose from among them, a tall, 
rattling, strong woman, and gave her the name 
of ‘The Moving Magazine,’ from the use I 
intended to make of her; and the following 
narrative will shew the very important ser- 
vices rendered by this person. I despatched her 
to purchase two large earthen crocks, or ves- 
sels, such as buttermilk is kept in, and a quanti- 
ty of saltpetre and sulphur, with which she 
soon returned. I made the men pull heath; 
and burning it, turned it into charcoal, by co- 
vering it with dry mould when fully ignited : 
I then ground it fine, and infused it in the 
crocks with the saltpetre and sulphur, and hav- 
ing mixed it well and allowed it to subside, 

ured off the water, and dried it in the sun. 

thus obtained a good supply of tolerable gun- 
powder. It was soft, indeed, and not quite so 
good as the Battle or Dartford ; but it exploded, 
drove a ball, and by using better powder for 
priming, it answered well enough.* My ‘ Mov- 


* « «Holt’s mixture,’ in the slang of the day, was a 


term for inferior gunpowder. ‘Lake's pills for a break- 
ing out’ (from General Lake), the term applied by the 
yeomanry and militia to hall-cartridges. ‘ Holt’s mix- 
ture’ would have been perfect gunpowder, if he could 
have granulated Foe ae the want of granulation, a 
consi OD must hay y 

ie rlodon® e been blown away unfired, 


The mu- 
tilation of her countenance made her look very 
old; and when she wished to assume the ap- 
pearance of age, no one would take her to be 
less than seventy. She had an extraordinary 
power of lengthening her face, by dropping her 
jaw, which altered her whole countenance so 
much, that she did not seem the same person. 


frieze cloak, her stoop, and dropped jaw, she 
could appear a decrepid, miserable baccagh,* 
scarcely able to crawl; but when it was neces- 
sary to act with vigour, her powerful muscles 
and brawny limbs made her more than a match 
for many men. <A blow from her clenched fist 
would alarm a man almost as much as the kick 
of a horse. She was not deficient in eloquent 
blarney ; and although she had never been at 
Cork, had a tongue quite equal to her necessi- 
ties; she was quick in expedients, and ready 
with a reason for all occasions.” 

This remarkable woman appears on many 
scenes, and was indeed well deserving of her 
nom de guerre—the Moving Magazine, for she 
was continually bringing in the ammunition 
which enabled the rebels to fight, and many 
hundred cartridges at a time. We now select 
one or two pictures of the operations. 

** Next morning we marched to Corebuoy 
Hill, where we were getting some provisions 
cooked, and preparing for further operations, 
when I discovered several of the people in- 


* «* Baccagh, an Irish adjective, meaning lame, muti- 
lated, or crippled. This word, formerly used as an 
epithet (as in O’Donnell’s submission in 1531, ‘ Quia 
Felomeus (Phelim) Baccagh, fuit,’ &c.), has become, in 
Ireland, a general name for poor, wretched, and deformed 
creatures, and also for a certain description of wandering 
mendicants, not unlike the gaberlunzie man of Scotland,” 





With her outside dirty pepper-and-salt-coloured | 


The honourable rebel, no doubt, | expression ; yet she could put on an imploring | without offering any resistance. In crossing a 
thought he had cause to be angry, and being | and supplicating look to admiration. 


|ditch, the top of which gave way, my horse 
| fell, and the soldiers being close upon me, I 
| got up as speedily as possible, and made off 
|towards my party; but before I reached them 
| I received a slight wound in my head ; and as 
|I saw a great many falling around me, and 
|that the military passed by all that fell to 
| pursue the flying, I threw myself down by the 
\side of a murmuring stream, where I lay 
bleeding. They passed me unnoticed, and [ 
only heard one of them say, ‘ There are a brave 
parcel of the devils dead in all directions.’ As 
soon as the military were got to a distance, 
I ventured to look about me, and saw a great 
crowd of women crying bitterly. The enemy 
spared no one, putting all indiscriminately to 
death. I thought I could not be worse off, so 
I ventured over the stream, and went up to a 
respectable looking woman. She was a yeo- 
man’s wife, and said to me, ‘ Sir, I am sorry to 
see you in such a situation; go up to that 
house, and make the girls take off your sur- 
tout, and they will wash it for you.’ I went 
to the house, and she followed me, and brought 
me some spirits, bread, butter, and cheese, and 
was very kind to me. I was very thankful for 
her kindness, and gave her my silver-mounted 
| sword, and told her where my horse would be 
found bogged. ‘ Go there,’ said I to her, ‘ and 
take the silver-mounted bridle, and you will 
find also my case of silver-mounted pistols.’ 
She washed my head, and bound it with a 
handkerchief, and gave me a hat in exchange 
for my broken helmet, and dismissed me, say- 
ing, ‘ My husband is a yeoman, but I hope you 
will escape.’ I answered, that ‘ the Almighty 
was able to save me, and could do more than 
that.” The maid-servant, who had been set to 
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watch, now came in, and said that she saw a 
body of police approaching the house. The 

woman wished me every luck, and I re- 
treated by the back of her garden; but had not 
proceeded far before I met eight of the police. 
I went up boldly to them, and asked them 
which way the army had gone. One of them 
very fiercely said,‘ What do you want to know 
about the army?’ I answered that the rebels 
had robbed me, and taken my horse and hat, 
‘and I hope, if any gentleman gets him, he 
will be returned to the lawful owner.’ ‘ You 
are right,’ said one of the men, ‘ it should be 
done.’ I shewed them the wound in my head 
from a ball; and told them that I only escaped 
by pretending to be dead, and, perhaps, the 
approach of the army saved me, for the rebels 
all fled, leaving me on the ground. They 
pitied my misfortune; but said it was lucky 
for me it was not worse ; to which I most cor- 
dially assented ; and, after a few more words, 
we parted, most willingly on my side, and most 
grateful to Providence was I; and fervently 
did I return thanks.”’ 

His further escape is one of singular interest ; 
but we must march onwards. 

** T received information that Mr. Allen, the 
clothier, was about making his house at 
Greenane a barrack, in order to intercept re- 
inforcements coming tome. I, therefore, called 
a council of war, and it was determined to burn 
it. I kept my intention secret, lest I should 
be betrayed again. I fired my signal, and 
marched to Greenane. One of my pickets 
observed a man, named Whelan, running be- 
fore us, who was known to beanenemy. John 
M‘Evoy, and Antrim John, whom I had pro- 
moted to be field officers, seeing this man run- 
ning, the former fired at him, and hit him in 
the shoulder, but he did not fall; M‘Evoy fired 
again, and shot him through the heart. We 
then marched on to Allen’s house. I was on 
my horse while the men proceeded to set fire to 
the house, and heard a female voice shrieking 
in great distress. I leaped over a quickset 
hedge into the garden, and soon discovered a 
man struggling with a very pretty girl, who 
turned out to be the daughter of Mr. Allen. 
She cried to me for relief; the fellow persisted 
in his rudeness, on which I clove him down 
from the shoulder to the ribs with my broad- 
sword, and relieved the poor girl from her me- 
lancholy situation. I found her sister, mother, 
and aunt, in the garden, on which I called a 
guard, and sent them off to a village near 
Rathdrum, where I knew the army would 
protect them. They were very grateful to me 
for my conduct to them. The house was now 
in flames, and some of my men were missing ; 
linquired for them, and found they were en- 
deavouring to force in an iron safe. I com- 
manded them to come out, but they refused 
until they had forced open the safe, which, 
after a time, they accomplished, and found a 
few papers, about which these fools were going 
to cut one another's throats; but I interfered, 
and took possession of the disputed spoil, telling 
them they should be examined on our return to 
the camp, and duly accounted for, which satis. 
fied them. When we arrived at the Glen, I 
caused the best clerks I had to examine the 
box, which was found to contain a few bills for 
small sums of money, with parchment leaves or 
deeds, of no value to the men. 7 

‘““ Next morning, ‘my moving magazine’ 
arrived with 300 ball cartridges, and inform- 
ation that my son had been killed by the 
cavalry on the side of Mauredum Hill. I fired 
my signal, and issued orders to be ready to 
march in thirty minutes, each man to put two 








days’ provisions into his haversack. We 
marched about nine in the morning, and about 
two o’clock we reached Ballyhonal, a small 
village about a mile and a half from Bally- 
manus, and three from Aughrim. I ordered 
the men to cook their dinners, and no man to 
leave the main body without orders. I directed 
Antrim John to place the pickets and out- 
posts, and then despatched a messenger to 
ascertain if my son had been killed. He soon 
returned with intelligence that my child was 
living, but that a boy had been killed, who was 
supposed to have been him. The child was 
met by a corps of cavalry, and was asked where 
he was going ; he answered, he was seeking his 
father. They then asked his father’s name; 
he said, Tom Howlet; which name sounding 
like Holt, one of the soldiers cut him down 
with his sword, cleaving his skull, and killed 
him on the spot. I knew and respected the 
boy’s father many years; he was a miller, 
and lived at the Stamp-mill Bridge, near New- 
bridge. I regretted much that the poor child 
should have been sacrificed on account of the 
similarity of his father’s name to mine. He 
was but eleven years old, exactly the age of my 
own son. These wanton, detestable, and 
abominable cruelties, excited feelings of ani- 
mosity, ferocity, and revenge, and caused an 
increased shedding of blood, and the putting to 
death of many unfortunate victims, whose ten- 
der age and sex ought to have been sufficient 
to protect them from vengeance: it was my 
unfortunate lot to witness deeds perpetrated on 
both sides, at which my soul shuddered with 
horror and disgust, each party adducing the 
preceding cruelty as a justification of their own 
diabolical acts.” 

At length, General Moore sent an offer of 
terms to Holt if he would surrender, but he 
was too much in the power of his own men to 
be able to avail himself of it. Not only him- 
self, but his wife, was seized and placed on 
their knees for instant execution ; and, though 
saved from death, the tie was severed for ever. 

* The circumstance which had occurred,” 
says Holt, “‘ paralysed my energies. I became 
reserved and distant to all about me, and walk- 
ed by myself, brooding over my unhappy lot, 
and contemplating the consequences. The 
men had lost my confidence. I had lost theirs. 
Without submission and control over each 
other we must soon have been destroyed; but 
if ill blood and treachery existed in any single 
breast, a short period, not a day, could elapse 
before some one would have an opportunity of 
putting their wishes into execution. Many of 
the men were inclined to become robbers ; they 
could not do so while I commanded. They 
were desperate and bloody-minded, and would 
not be delicate in their choice of means as to 
disposing of me. In vain did my best friends 
endeavour to cheer up my spirits, and try to 
prevail on me to forget the past transaction. 
In vain did they declare that any attempt at 
disobedience of orders, or want of discipline, 
should be punished with instant death. I en- 
deavoured to compose myself, and determined, 
in my own mind, to act for myself as circum- 
stances should suggest. I would ask advice of 
my officers, but would act by my own judgment. 
All again became apparently smooth ; but the 
calm was only on the surface.”’ 

We will not follow the story farther, as our 
quotation from the Preface has told the dénoz- 
ment for us; nor will we go at all into the 
second volume, though it contains adventures 
in the Eastern Seas, of extraordinary and ro- 
mantic character. Every body will read the 
work ; and all that we have to warn the public 





against believing," is at page 218, where it is 
asserted that an action was fought against 
** corpses” belonging to Cronebane fellows, 
Rathdrum, Northshire, Southshire, Tinnahely, 
Hacketstown, Donard, and some others. This, 
we will pledge our critical authority, is not 
literally true. 





Travels in Arabia. By Lieut. J. R. Well- 
sted, F.R.S. Indian Navy. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1839. Murray. 

ALREaDy well known for his enterprise and 

ability, Lieut. Wellstead has, by these volumes, 

greatly increased his reputation, placed himself 
high in the list of those whose conduct in the 
presence of difficulties and dangers do honour 
to their country, compel the respect of un- 
willing strangers, and extend the boundaries of 
information and science. Cool personal intre- 
pidity, an enthusiastic ambition in the pursuit 
of foreign travel, and talent and intelligence to 
make the best use of every opportunity afforded 
by the jealousy or cupidity of wild and savage 
people, are the characteristics developed by 
this narrative; nor are they rendered less at- 
tractive by the air of unassuming modesty 
which pervades it throughout in tone and in 
spirit. Whilst we read it, we think with na- 
tional pride on our Bruces, our Parks, our 

Landers, our Burnes’, and a long list of other 

gallant Britons, who have, in like manner, 

illustrated the fame of their native land, and 
earned for themselves a place and a memory 
among its distinguished children. 

Lieut. Wellsted has penetrated and tra- 
versed parts of Arabia unknown to the Euro. 
pean world. An excellent map, prefixed to the 
first volume, shews distinctly how far he has 
improved the limits of geography in this quar- 
ter: the region of Omén is no longer ¢erra 
incognita. It may now, from his exploration, 
** be described as a desert thickly studded with 
oases, and containing amidst its mountains 
numerous fertile valleys; yet many of these 
are at a considerable distance from each other, 
and it must be admitted that the quantity of 
cultivated land bears but a small proportion to 
that which is incorrigibly barren ; for the in- 
termediate space between the oases to the west- 
ward and the great sandy desert is an arid 
plain, either sandy or clayey, according as the 
aluminous or silicious particles prevail. A few 
succulent herbs, which are nourished by the 
nightly dews, and afford but indifferent grazing 
to their scanty flocks, spring up here ; but the 
large tracts, occupied by the beds of the streams, 
have generally a layer of rounded masses of 
limestone, brought from the mountains, depo- 
sited on their surface, and are wholly destitute 
of every species of vegetation, save some 
dwarfish bushes on which the camel alone 
feeds. The soil in the Tehama, in some spots, 
is hard and of a bad quality; but in others, 
whenever water can be conveyed, it is in a high 
degree susceptible of cultivation. In the nar. 
row belt bordering on the sea-shore, called 
Batna, large quantities of grain and vegetables 
are reared, and a continuous line of date-trees, 
often four or five miles in breadth, extends 
from Sib to Khérfakdén, a distance of nearly 
two hundred miles. Reference is repeatedly 
made in the Arabian authors to the palms of 
Oman. Much cultivation exists along the 
banks of the streams, and also in the vicinity 
of the towns, But the most remarkable fea- 
ture in this country are the oases, which ex. 
tend from Beni-Abi-’Ali, in a continuous 
line, to the west-north-west. They are usually 
of an oblong form, lying at right angles to the 
streams by which they are supplied. Their 
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size varies from a circumference of seven or 
eight miles to one, or even less.” 

Such is the author’s general outline; but 
our readers will, perhaps, enjoy more pleasure 
with us in looking at the traits of native man- 
ners and particulars belonging to the soil, 
which are developed as our countryman wends 
his way through the tribes that inhabit this 
primitive portion of the earth. We, will, 
therefore, depart with him from Muscat, or as 
he writes it, Maskat, from the Imim of which 
he received the most liberal consideration and 
assistance towards the safe prosecution of his 
journey — confirming us in the belief that this 
ruler is a very important ally, who ought to be 
upheld to the utmost by British co-operation— 
and content ourselves with making our notes 
as we proceed, 

“ From his highness (says our author) this 
morning I received a fine Nejd horse for my 
journey, a brace of greyhounds, and a gold- 
mounted sword, together with an intimation, 
that so long as I remained in Omé4n, the best 
the country afforded should be mine ; that all 
expenses of camels, guides, &c. would be de- 
frayed by him; and that letters were pre- 
paring, under his own direction, to the chiefs 
of the different districts through which I had 
to pass, requiring them to receive me with all 
possible attention. Placing on one side every 
consideration which might have actuated this 
prince in furthering what he supposed the 
views of my government to serve me, there 


small and a large glass; why apply to “4 
small one so often, when it would save so much 
trouble to fill the larger, and drink it off at 
once? Why did we send the ladies away 
before we had finished our wine, and yet rise | 
up when they left ?*” 

Customs, &c.—‘* Upon my return to the| 
tent, I found there the whole of the tribe, at | 
Beni-Abd-’ Ali, consisting of about two hundred | 
and fifty men, assembled for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting their war dance. They had formed a 
'eircle, within which five or six of their number 
{now entered. After walking leisurely round 
| for some time, each challenged one of the spec- 
tators, by striking him gently with the flat of | 
his sword. His adversary immediately leaped 
forth, and a feigned combat ensued. They 
have but two cuts, one directly downwards at 
the head, and the other horizontally across the 
legs. ‘They parry neither with the sword nor 
shield, but avoid the blows by leaping or bound- 
ing backwards. The blade of their sword is | 
three feet in length, straight, thin, double- | 
edged, and as sharp asarazor. As they carry 
it upright before them, by a peculiar motion of 
joer wrist they cause it to vibrate in a very 
remarkable manner, which has a singularly 
striking effect when they are assembled in any 
considerable number. The shield is attached 
| to the sword by a leathern thong; it measures 
‘about fourteen inches in diameter, and is gene- 
rally used to parry the thrust of the spear, or 
|jambeer. It was part of the entertainment to | 





favourite maneuvre, by which individuals 
clasp each other by the thigh, and thus, side 
by side, urge their steeds to the utmost fleet. 
ness.” 

Lieut. Wellsted took an excursion with the 
Geneba Arabs, here mentioned, into their own 
country, whence we pick out our next extracts. 

*¢ T remark, both here and in other parts of 
Arabia, that the trees which are at all um. 
brageous have the ground immediately beneath 
them, even in the most sultry weather, damp 
with moisture, and generally covered with a 
thin sprinkling of grass, on which the cattle 
feed with much avidity. This appears owing 
to some peculiar property which their foliage 
possesses of retaining the falling dew, which is 
usually more copious in the desert than else. 
where, for I have frequently, in the morning, 
observed the leaves of the sumr tree (Acacia 
vera) to be slightly curved upwards, with a 
drop or two of water inthem. ‘These, as the 
sun exerts its influence, assume their natural 
form, and the moisture is deposited on the 
ground beneath. Under their shade, the more 
vigorous vegetation which springs up after rain 
derives nourishment for some time after that 
which is more exposed appears dried up and 
withered. Nevertheless, it is very remarkable 
that the most succulent plants are found in 
those spots which receive the full force of the 
sun’s rays. 5 

‘** The greater part of the face of the country 
being destitute of running streams on the sur- 


was, on this occasion, in the style and mode in | fire off their matchlocks under the legs of some | face, the Arabs have sought in elevated places 


which he exhibited it, a spirit in full accord. 
ance with the truly noble character which he 
bears.” 

His earnest desire to cultivate the most 
amicable understanding with Great Britain and 
India is frequently set forth ; and his power 
and means to be an effectual friend are clearly 
shewn. Let us hope that such views have not 
been neglected ! 

Before quitting Maskat in a boat for Sir, we 
‘must quote the very simple picture of a Banian 
bankruptcy. 

*¢ A practice they have of proclaiming them. 
selves bankrupt, is a subject of considerable 
diversion to the Arabs. An individual thus 
situated seats himself in the open day in his 
shop, with a candle burning before him. ‘Those 
of his own class to whom he is indebted, no 
sooner perceive this, than they come in and 
revile him in no measured terms, and some- 
times even beat him. But, after this ebullition, 
he is not molested until he has again com- 
menced business, and is in a fair way to re- 
trieve himself, when they again commence 
their importunities, so that his failure in no 
wise releases him from his former obligations.” 

No expensive court of bankruptcy, no insol- 
vent debtors’ court, no Queen’s Bench, no litiga- 
tion—what a curious people! Only light your 
candle, get well scolded, sometimes even a 
knock from a hard-hearted creditor, but be left 
to pursue your labours, and endeavour to recover 
yourself, instead of being locked up uselessly in 
a dungeon ; and then, when the world happens 
to prosper with you, again being obliged to 
fulfil your honest obligations. Surely, the 
Banians must be prodigious fools; and the 
best thing we could do for them would be to 
send a commission of some of our great law- 
lord legislators to Maskat to enlighten them on 
the true principles of trade and credit. But 
away to Sir, and thence unto the society of 
the Arab wanderers, who think the Europeans 
not over wise. 

** © We observed,” said they, ‘ that when you 


one of the spectators, who appeared too intent 
on watching the game to observe their ap- 
proach ; and any signs of alarm which incau- 
| tiously escaped the individual, added greatly to 
|their mirth. Their only music consisted of a 
|small drum, beaten by a slave. After exer- 
| cising their skill in firing at a mark, during 
iwhich some capital shots were made, they all 
|dispersed. ‘Towards evening, a large party of 
| Geneba Bedowins arrived, and two of their 
camels were matched to run against the same 
number belonging to the Beni-Abd-’Ali. As I 
had never before witnessed a camel race, I felt 
much interest in the spectacle. They rode 
them with nose-strings as well as bridles, but 
the animals did not appear to take an equal 
relish in the sport with their masters, for they 
could not be set going without much trouble, 
and were afterwards very untractable. Their 
speed, when at full gallop, I did not think very 
great— perhaps a third less than that of a 
horse; and when they are urged to this pace 
their gait and movement appear excessively 
awkward.” 

Among other Arabs, a similar scene is thus 
painted : —** Accompanied by the Sheikh and 
about forty horsemen, we left the town. Having 
emerged from the groves upon the open plains, 
they amused us with a display of their mode of 
attack in battle. In wheeling and pulling up 
at full gallop, they display on these occasions 
great command over their horses, and the bit 
they use is certainly a very severe instrument. 
They have no stirrups; and, in place of a 
saddle, throw a quilt, stuffed with cotton, 
across the animal's back. Their principal and 
most formidable weapon is a spear, about fif- 
teen feet in length, ornamented near the ex- 
tremity with a tuft of red and black feathers. 
This is never thrown, but carried in nearly the 
same manner as was usual with the ancient 
chivalry of Europe. Their loose, gay dresses, 
and splendid steeds, of the purest Nejd breed, 
as they scoured at full gallop across the plain 
from various directions, were exhibited to great 


for springs or fountains beneath it. By what 
mode they discover these I know not; but it 
seems confined to a peculiar class of men who 
go about the country for the purpose: but I 
saw several which had been such to the depth 
of forty feet. A channel from this fountain. 
head is then, with a very slight descent, bored 
in the direction in which it is to be conveyed, 
leaving apertures, at regular distances, to 
afford light and air to those who are occa- 
sionally sent to keep it clean. In this manner 
water is frequently conducted from a distance 
of six or eight miles ; and an unlimited supply 
is thus obtained. ‘These channels are usually 
about four feet broad, and two feet deep, and 
contain a clear rapid stream. Few of the 
large towns or oases but had four or five of 
these rivulets or feleji running into them. 
The isolated spots to which water is thus 
conveyed, possess a soil so fertile, that nearly 
every grain, fruit, or vegetable, common to 
India, Arabia, or Persia, is produced almost 
spontaneously ; and the tales of the oases will 
be no longer regarded as an exaggeration, 
since a single step conveys the traveller from 
the glare and sand of the desert, into a fertile 
tract, watered by a hundred rills, teeming 
with the most luxuriant vegetation, and em- 
bowered by lofty and stately trees, whose um- 
brageous foliage the fiercest rays of a noontide 
sun cannot penetrate. The almond, fig, and 
walnut-trees are of enormous size; and tlie 
fruit clusters so thickly on the orange and 
lime-trees, that I do not believe a tenth part 
can be gathered. Above all towers the date- 
palm, adding its shade to the sombre picture. 
Some idea may be formed of: the density of this 
shade by the effect it produces in lessening the 
terrestrial radiation. A Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter, which within the house stood at 59°, 
six inches from the ground, fell to 45°. From 


this cause, and an abundance of water, they 
are always saturated with damp, and even in 
the heat of the day possess a clammy coldness. 
Such spots present, indeed, a singular and 








sat down to table, each man had before him a 


advantage. They have, on these occasions, a 


peculiar scene, unequalled, perhaps, in any 
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part of the world. Of this, nothing can fur- 
nish a more striking idea than the list of their 
productions, all of which are frequently reared 
in a plot ef ground not more than three hun- 
dred yards in diameter ; and, I am confident, 
no equal space, in any part of the world, will 
afford a catalogue more numerous and varied, 
more luxuriant in growth, or more perfect in 
form. os * » ™ 

“ Ibrah is justly renowned for the beauty 
and fairness of its females. Those we met in 
the streets evinced but little shyness ; and on 
my return to the tent, I found it filled with 
them. ‘They were in high glee at all they 
saw; every box I had was turned over for their 
inspection ; and whenever I attempted to re- 
moustrate against their proceedings, they stop- 
ped my mouth with their hands. With such 
damsels, there was nothing left but to laugh 
and look on. Saaf, a sober, staid personage, 
seated himself in a corner, where he remained 
silent, and, to appearance, perfectly horrified 
at the passing scene. On one occasion, how- 
ever, their mischievous prank got the better 
of his philosophy; and, arming himself with a 
horsewhip, he would have dispersed the party 
by no very gentle means, if I had not pre- 
vented him. Towards evening these good 
dames took their departure, and their place 
was filled with far less entertaining visitors— 
some senseless and bigoted old Moolahs, and 
a few rude and troublesome young men. I 
got rid of the former, who had come for the 
purpose of disputation, by subscribing to all 
they asserted ; and Saaf’s influence rid me of 
the latter. * - ° 

“‘The Bedowins have a singular mode of 
sleeping. They strip themselves of all their 
clothes, and, having dug a hole in the sand, 
pile these, and whatever they can get in ad- 
dition, over them; the sword, shield, and 
matchlock, are placed by their side, and so 
disposed as to be ready for immediate use.” 

About this period, Lieut. Wellsted was met 
by Lieut. Whitelock, and they agreed to travel 
together to the Green Mountains, the account 
of which, six thousand feet in height, and the 
ill-conditioned natives who inhabit them, is 
very interesting. But health failed; and our 
countrymen were obliged to seek the sea-port 
of Sib, in order to recruit their wasted strength. 
Here they were detained longer than they 
wished, by a strange disappointment regarding 
their supplies, which occurred at Maskat, and 
which was only remedied by the generosity of 
the imam. At last they started, to penetrate 
among wilder tribes than any they had yet 
visited ; and endeavour to make their way to 
the Wahabbi capital, Der’ayyab. In this they 
were frustrated ; but we shall, next Saturday, 
resume our traits from the intermediate expe- 
dition. 





More Hints on Etiquette; for the Use of Society 
at Large, and Young Gentlemen in Partt- 
cular, By Wad aywyes. With Cuts, by G. 
Cruikshank. Pp. 78. London, 1838. ‘Tilt. 

A merry fling at the prevailing follies and 

affectations of the day, which from the shade 

of the late Mr. Simpson, on stilts, at the begin- 

ning, to the attempt at blowing a tune on a 

pig's tail, at the end, is illustrated in a way 

well worthy of the talent of George Cruikshank. 

A fat fellow, in a Mackintosh, close by the 

mirror, which reflects him in the stage-box, at 

the theatre, is admirable ; but all the cuts are 

80 good that praise of any one is invidious. 

From the text we select, as a sample, the re- 

marks on the fashionable nuisance of, perhaps, 

the most general offensiveness. 


** Being now dressed, in order to shew off with pro- 
priety, you must have a cigar. This is imperative; no 
gentleman can pretend to be a gentleman unless he 
smokes his cigar; and the sooner you master this ac- 
complishment the better. We remember seeing a nice 
young gentleman, ten years of age, smoke his cigar in a 
most manly and masterly style, and afterwards go to a 
stall and buy a penn’orth of apples, and a lollipop. We 
think little gentlemen would always look very interesting 
with a pipe in one hand and a lollipop in the other. ‘To 
be sure, some ma’s and pa’s object to their little gentle- 
men smoking; but every young gentleman of spirit, 
upon entering into fashionable life, must ‘cut’ his 
parents as soon as possible, and avoid all their unfa- 
shionable prejudices. Now, most people imagine that a 
cigar is merely a cigar, and that smoking a cigar is 
merely smoking a cigar; but we beg to inform those 
persons that there is as much difference in the manner of 
smoking cigars as there is in cigars themselves. Let it 
suffice to describe three sorts of cigars, each of which will 
be found to partake of the character of the smoker; for 
instance, there is the Exquisite, or real ‘ Woodville’ Ha- 
vannah, mild in taste, aromatic in flavour, and smelling 
like a nosegay,—then the Lively, or quick-burning ‘ three- 
ha’penny touch,’ pungent in taste, and diffusing a ¢ vil- 
lanous compound of vile smells,’"— then there is the 
* Blackguard, or half-and-half-penny, go-out-and-in 
burner,’ with a straw in it, giving out a scent that smells 
like any thing but a nosegay. Now, if you aspire to the 
Exquisite, and smoke your Woodville, you must proceed 
in the operation in the following delicate and scientific 
manner :—Take up your cigar with the forefinger and 
thumb, press it tenderly, very tenderly, all around, 
moistening it with your lips, then place it between the 
fore and middle fingers (being careful to have primrose 
or lavender-coloured kid gloves on), then allow one end to 
come in contact with the flame of a wax-candle, or some 
other delicate light, and draw it away again rather actively, 
describing a segment of a circle, with the hand inwards, 
terminating with a graceful flourish upwards — then ele- 
vate the arm in a right line with the shoulder, forming an 
acute angle with the fore-arm towards the face, incline the 
head slightly forward, place one end of the cigar (not the 
lighted one) between the lips, and then gently inhale the 
fume, evaporate it again in the most bland and gentle 
manner, withdrawing each time the cigar from the mouth, 
with careful ease, and elegance of movement. If you 
choose the Blackguard, you have little more to do than to 
screw up your mouth on one side, stick the cigar in it, 
cock the lighted end up towards your eye, and blow away 
as hard as you can. In this character you are expected to 
expectorate a good deal. If you are a Lively smoker, you 
must smoke a little and grin a little, by turns, There is 
no definite time for smoking; it is best to begin in the 
morning, and if you should be, perchance, one of the 
useful class, as it is miscalled, by all means smoke your 
cigar as you go to ‘ office,’ it has such a foreign air with 
it, and looks so unlike business and respectability, and all 
that sort of old-fashioned nonsense. The best places for 
puffing cigars, are certainly the public streets, or on the 
outside of stage-coaches, —it makes it so agreeable to the 
other passengers, particularly to the females. ° e 

“ Cigar Divan.— These are delightful places, and must 
be preferred to the ie shops, if you can afford the 
extra for coffee, &c. Never sit ina divan, for as these 
establishments are in imitation of foreign customs, so you 
should imitate the manners of foreigners, and be as un- 
like an Englishman as you can; you should, therefore, 
lie at full-length on the couches, or ¢ loll’ about in some 
graceful attitude. Should your time be entirely your own, 
you may remain in the divan the whole day, provided you 
play at chess; and should you be passionately fond of 
smoking, you can have smoke at breakfast—smoke at 
luncheon—smoke at dinner—smoke at tea—smoke at sup- 
per; and if you would be considered a very great dis- 
tinguished smoker, we advise you to smoke when you go 
to bed at night, and before you get up in the morning. 
This will ‘ puff up’ your name, and make you renowned 
among your ‘ half dozen.’ As these rooms are furnished 
with splendid mirrors, be sure to pass your fingers through 
your hair, adjust your collar, put on your hat before 
them, and take a good look at yourself to see that you 
are in good ‘ killing order,’ before you leave the divan.” 








Essays and Correspondence of the late John 
Walker, &c. By William Burton. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1838. Longman and Co.; 
Dublin, Madden, and Tims; Edinburgh, 
Black. 

Mr. WaLkER, the subject of these volumes of 

nearly 1400 closely printed pages, was some 

time a fellow of Trinity College and a clergy- 
man of the establishment; but became a leading 
member, if not the principal, of a sect calling 
themselves Separatists, and founding their 
faith and practice strictly and literally on the 
writings of the Apostles. They thus con- 
demned all earthly churches, and proposed 
apostolic conformity, combined with eminent 
simplicity and piety, as the only rules or 
matters essential to pure Christianity. Mr. 








Burton is a “* brother” of the same order. 


With regard to the work, apart from its 
theological opinions, with which we have no- 
thing to do, we can truly say that Mr. Walker 
shews good scholarship in his writings on clas- 
sical subjects, and especially the Greek ; and that 
upon many other important affairs he equally 
evinces sound sense, ability, and an amiable, 
though occasionally irritable mind, when his 
opinions or polemics were disputed. Among 
others, his second volume contains a letter to 
the editor of the Literary Gazette, who, in 
1822, had taken a bit of a laugh at his trans- 
lations from Lucian; but there is certainly no 
ill-nature or acerbity in this reclamation.* He 
is, however, merciless in a review of Dr. Jones’s 
“ Greek and English Lexicon,” and also on 
Tooke’s * Lucian,” though he says he had 
softened it down in consequence of the death of 
the lexicographer ! 

Into other particulars we shall not enter. The 
work will, probably, be much prized by the sect 
to which we have alluded ; and, to shew that 
the author possessed the qualities we have 
ascribed to him, we shall only select a very 
small portion of a letter to Mr. Belsham (in 
1799), the subject matter of which extract is of 
general application, and especially now nearly 
half a century after its date, during which the 
boast of improvement and advance has gone 
on increasing to a prodigious degree. 

* You term the present age ‘inquisitive and 
enlightened.’ Indeed, sir, it is scarcely dis- 
tinguished by patient and laborious inquiry, 
however it may be distinguished by rash scep- 
ticism concerning every old opinion, and as 
rash credulity concerning every new. ‘There 
is much real light, and some of it diffused over 
a wide surface ; but, along with it, much that 
is no better than an ignis fatuus. Self-con- 
fident presumption is one of the leading features 
of the present age; and that seldom accom- 
panies deep knowledge. There are some ap- 
pearences of a decline even in philosophical 
studies, amidst great pretensions tothem. Men 
wish to know, without the trouble of learning 
—unless it be from a magazine, a review, or 
at most an encyclopedia. And it is now no 
uncommon thing to find persons appearing in 
print as authors, who should be sent to school 
to learn the elements of those sciences on 
which they write. * * * Thus, for in- 
stance, Dr. Beddoes publishes a book on de- 
monstrative evidence, in which he instructs the 
world that all mathematicians hitherto have 
been quite mistaken about the principles of the 
science, but at the same time acknowledges 
that there are difficulties in Euclid’s Elements 
which he has never yet been able to master. 
Thus, again, in one of the most popular pe- 
riodical publications in England (the Monthly 
Magazine), conducted, as I am informed, by 
men of literary character, one philosopher dis- 
covers that the earth’s orbit can have no such 
eccentricity as astronomers have hitherto sup- 
posed, because the cold is so much greater in 
winter than in summer : — another writes most 
learnedly on the two infinite series 2+2+2, 
&c. and 3+3+3, &c. and puzzles himself to 
determine whether they will be equal or un- 
equal: —a third shrewdly conjectures, that 
air cannot be necessary, as our fathers imagi« 
ned, for communicating sound; inasmuch as a 
bell in an exhausted receiver can be heard, 
though faintly. 1 dare say, every one of these 
writers would agree with Mr. Belsham in call- 
ing this age ‘inquisitive and enlightened,’ and 


* Asa proof that such was our opinion at the time, the 
letter may be seen, without a comment, in the Literary 
Gazette, No. 282, p. 374, inserted at the time we received 
it.—Ed, L. G, 
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feel conscious satisfaction in the persuasion that 
he himself participated in the character. These 


are your rational theologians, your rational po- 
liticians, your rational philosophers ; who have 
found out a short cut to knowledge human and 
divine, who pity our forefathers for not having 
known the way, and consider themselves as 
raised up to correct the prejudices and errors of 
former ages.” 








Diary of the Times of George IV. 
[Second notice. ] 
WE resume our notice of this precious perform- 
ance, which, with all its confusion of mystifica- 
tion, would certainly be ascribed to Lady 
Charlotte Bury (then Campbell, and a dame 
@honneur, or some such thing, to the Princess 
of Wales), but for the following paragraph :— 

* All goes gloomily with the poor princess. 
Lady Charlotte Campbell told me she regrets 
not seeing all these curious personages; but, 
she said, the more the princess is forsaken, the 
more happy she is at having offered to attend 
her‘at this time. This is very amiable in her, 
and must be gratifying to the princess.” 

After reading this work, we feel confident 
that no ‘* amiable” pen could have written it; 
for, in spite of all the wrongs which it con- 
tinually asserts to have been poured on the head 
of the princess, it draws so disgusting a picture 
of that individual, and insinuates such strong 
and disgraceful facts, that nothing but the pre- 
tence of attachment and friendship could poison 
the barbed dagger with such refinement of 
cruelty. From the mouth of an enemy these 
low and revolting statements would be doubted, 
—denied; but, from a friend, oh, save the 
wretched and the degraded! Here fullows a 
sample :— 

*€ Oh! how the princess talks of her mother, 
till really my blood freezes to hear a mother so 
spoken of by a daughter; and that I should 
listen to such conversation with apparent 
quietness! At luncheon her royal highness 
was in high spirits. ‘ Shall I tell you some- 
thing very curious ?’ said she. I knew it was 
in vain to stop the tide, so I did not attempt it. 
* I went one day,’ she continued, ‘ in Septem- 
ber to walk from my house at Blackheath with 
Miss Garth to Mr. Angerstein’s, who was very 
ill at that time ; I went out the back way from 
my garden through Greenwich Park, so that 
nobody could know me.’ Hem! thought I. 
* Well, my dear » I was followed by two 
gipsies, who insisted on telling my fortune; ‘1 
have no money," said I, but they persisted in 
following me, and did so till I came to Mr. 
Angerstein’s gate; I then told them that if 
they would wait there, they should tell my 
fortune when I returned. 1 found them there 
on my return, and what do you think they told 
me?’ The princess looked fixedly at me, and 
rolled her eyes with that quick, penetrating 
glance which seems to examine all the folds of 
one’s thoughts at the same moment. ‘ I am 
sure, madam, I cannot guess.’ * Why, they 
told me that I was a married woman, but that 
I should not be married long; and that my 
heart was a foreigner’s, and that I should go 
abroad and there marry the man I loved, and 
be very rich and happy—they did, by G—, tell 
me so, and how could they know that ?’ How, 
indeed, unless they had been tutored to the 
tale ? This was to myself. What I replied aloud 
was, ‘ Very strange, indeed, ma’am, but they 
make up many curious and nonsensical tales ; 
that is their trade.’ ‘’Twas very odd,’ she 
said, looking significantly; ‘ was it not very 
odd ?? This conversation was all, save what I 


dread most; and the horror of thinking I shall 





one day hear it, and that ere long, et en détail, 
is the most terrible thought, and makes me 
very uneasy whenever her royal highness ho- 
nours me by a ééée-a-téte interview. She swore 
to me, as she was standing by the fire the other 
day, apropos des bottes, that Willikin was not 
her son. ‘ No,’ said she, ‘ I would tell you if 
he was. No,’ she continued, ‘ if such little ac- 
cident had happened, I would not hide it from 
you. He is not William Austen, though,’ 
added she; * but, avowez-moi, it was very well 
managed that nobody should know who he 
really is, nor shall they till after my death.’ 
I replied, ‘ I thought it was nobody’s business 
who the boy was, and that I, for one, had no 
curiosity to know.’ ‘ That is for why I tell 
you,’ replied the princess. ‘* Then somebody 
ask me who Willikin is de child of. De person 
say to me, * Dey do say, he is your royal high- 
ness’s child.’ I answered, ‘ Prove it, and he 
shall be your king.’ The person was silent.’ 
After that, I could not resist laughing, and the 
princess laughed also. She takes great plea- 
sure in making her auditor stare. After a 
pause, she said, * Poor dear Willikin, I am so 
sorry he is growing big; but I am determined 
to have another little boy; I must always have 
a child in the house.’ I lifted my eyes to her 
person; I really fancied I saw the full meaning 


of her words; but she met my glance with a| 


steady composure which reassured me, for I 
thought no one could look so calm, so bold, 
were there any thing to be ashamed of; and I 
replied, ‘ But, madam, you have the same in- 
terest in Willikin that ever you had.’ ‘ Oh, 
yes, to be sure, I love him dearly, but I must 
have a little child; he is growing too big, 
too much of a man.’ The conversation then 
changed, for I said nothing — what could I say? 
— though I thought much. If she only adopts 
another very young child, and that the trans- 
action be perfectly innocent, still evil will be 
attached to it; again her enemies will have 
something to say against her. 
woman, that she should not see that, in taking 
another child under her protection, she will lay 
herself open to fresh accusations to be brought 
against her. She does not want sense; yet 
such folly I never saw before in a person not 
bereft of her senses. I dared not tell her how 
imprudent I thought she would be if she gra- 
tified this wish for a young child. I wish she 
had some friend who would tell her the truth. 
I have often thought that her royal highness’s 
having no confidants in her ladies, was a very 
fortunate circumstance, and I have said this to 


her face. Yet I earnestly desire that she had | 





Poor foolish | 





then took three pins out of her garment and 
stuck them through and through, and put 
the figure to roast and melt at the fire. If it 
was not too melancholy to have to do with this, 
I could have died of laughing. Lady — 
says the princess indulges in this amusement 
whenever there are no strangers at table; and 
she thinks her royal highness really has a su- 
perstitious belief that destroying this effigy of 
her husband, will bring to pass the destruction 
of his royal person. What a silly piece of spite ! 
Yet it is impossible not to laugh when one 
sees it done.” 

Another morsel is not quite so bad. 

** Wednesday, 13th. —'The princess came to 
me yesterday in a great bustle, as though she 
were ‘ big with the fate of Cato and of Rome.’ 
She had received another letter from her 
daughter : — such a character; such firmness ; 
such determination! She was enchanted. 
The prince had been with the chancellor to 
Windsor, and, in presence of the queen, de- 
manded what she meant by refusing to have a 
governess. She referred him entirely to her 
letter; upon which the queen and her father 
abused her, as being an obstinate, perverse, 
headstrong girl. ‘ Besides,’ said the prince, 
§ I know all that passed in Windsor Park; and, 
if it were not for my clemency, I would have 
shut you up for life. Depend upon it,as long 
as I live you shall never have an establishment, 
unless you marry.’ ‘ Charlotte never spoke, 
or moved a muscle,’ said the Princess of Wales ; 
‘and the prince and the chancellor departed as 
they came, but nothing could be more deter- 
mined or immovable than she was :—in short, 
we must frighten the man into doing something, 
otherwise he will do nothing; and if mother 
and daughter cannot do this, nothing can.— 
On Sunday I shall send my letter—but I do 
not think gentle means will ever avail. If 
we were in past times *and her royal 
highness looked quite fearful as she spoke! 
I know not what to reply, when she talks 
thus. What I think is most likely to ensue — 
and I fear ’tis what is best —is, that she will 
be set aside entirely as a factious spirit, dan- 
gerous to the peace of the country. Yet, after 
such a conversation as the above, her royal 
highness could begin squalling with S . 
and forget her cares and vital interests, in the 
amusement of frightening the air with horrible 
sounds till past one in the morning! ’Tis 
wonderful! After all, what right has the 
Princess Charlotte to disobey her father? Those 
persons who are never governed are not, surely, 
tit to govern others. I am agitated for the 


some wise counsellor who had influence over | consequences of the intrigues that are going on. 


her. 

‘© Monday. —I dined at Connaught House. 
Old Ouran Outang came in the evening. The 
princess went down-stairs for some music, and 
when she came up was ready to fall with 
breathlessness: this lasted for some minutes, 
for I was sitting with my back to the piano- 
forte, reading; but,on chancing to look round, 
I saw her look significantly to S. and say, ‘ If 
you knew what it is,’—then catching my eye, 
she added, ‘so soon after dinner, to run up 
down staircase.’ I looked steadfastly at her 
royal highness, but she never flinched beneath 
my gaze. No, Ido not believe her guilty, but 
I wish to heaven she did not talk such nonsense. 

Tuesday.— Lady told me the old Ouran 
[Sapio] and his wife were with the princess 
the whole day; that at dinner she cried and 
looked very ill, said she had been so all night, 
and seemed really suffering. After dinner, her 
royal highness made a wax figure as usual, 
and gave it an amiable addition of large horns ; 





I am sincerely attached to the Princess Char- 
lotte, but I shrink from being obliged to say, 
‘very firm, and very fine,’ when I think 
‘ very obstinate, and very wrong-headed.’ If 
she is without shame, or fear of God or man at 
seventeen, what is to become of her — of us? 
Hearing of crooked ways and mean policy dis- 
gusts me, and creates a tremor, as though I 
were surrounded by a parcel of opera devils, 
shaking their resin torches in my face. 

“ Thursday, 14th. —'T. Campbell accompa- 
nied me, by invitation, to see her royal high- 
ness. I had to lecture and prepare him for 
what he was to hear, and what he must reply ; 
and he followed my directions, and did not 
misbehave. About seven o’clock, a messenger 
arrived from Princess Charlotte, which occa- 
sioned a great bustle, and some tears to the 
Princess of Wales, who is in despair ; for the 
young princess consents to receive the Duchess 
of Leeds as her governess, after all her violent 
objections to do so. This circumstance decided 
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letter directly to the regent per messenger. | 
How far this sudden and premature disposal | 


the Princess of Wales on sending off her own ;run home to their warm beds, and kill them- | Encyclopedia 


selves. If your lordship would like to see this 
treasure, I will send it. Shelley’s last exhi- 


Britannica. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Napier. 7th Edition. Vol. I. Edin- 
burgh. Black. 


of her letter may suit Mr. Brougham’s in-| bition is a poem on the state of public affairs. | Tax Encyclopedia Britannica, of which fifteen 
tentions, I know not. Mais la bombe est partie, | I fear, my dear lord, you will be quite disgusted | volumes have appeared, and been reviewed in 


and the mine is sprung. I fear all it will pro-| 
duce will, perhaps, be an order to shut her | 


with all this stuff.” 
Whitbread is described as making a political 


{our Journal, during several by-gone years, 
| has so firmly established itself in public opinion, 


up in some close confinement, and allowing tool of the princess, and ditto Mr. Brougham. |so completely realised every expectation held 


her to see nobody. Sometimes I hope the| 
best, but oftener fear the worst, for this poor | 


woman.”” 


Ex. yr. 


*¢ Mr. Brougham came to her at last. His 


out by its prospectus, and furnished so perfect 
|an assurance that it will be conducted to its 


|manner does not please her: they look at each | close with the same ability which has attended 


T. Campbell must be much flattered: not | other in a way that is very amusing to a by-|its origin and whole course, that to say a sylla- 


much less so Lady Morgan. The princess | 
writes, after a visit to Lord Abercorn’s : — 
‘As much as you may admire eccentricity, | 


stander. The one thinks, ‘ she may be useful 
to me ;’ and the other, ‘ he is useful to me at 
present.’ It does not require to be a conjuror 


ble in its favour would be worse than ** waste- 
|ful and ridiculous excess.” It is acknowledg- 
'ed on all hands to be an admirable perform. 


I defy any person of taste and tact to admire | to read their thoughts—but they are both too! ance—a library in itself. 


' 


Miss [Owenson] ; she is just what Moliére de 
scribes so well, in one of his plays, of the ‘Pré- | 


pleasing expression in her countenance ; her | 
figure is the most diminutive I ever saw, both | 


cunning for each other.” 


But as such publications proceed, they ac- 


The first volume concludes with some of | quire bulk and become expensive. What we 
cieuses Ridicules,’ very plain, and has an un- | the princess’s letters, of which the following isa | could spare by degrees for the acquisition of 


very “amiable” sample, but not uncharacteristic 
if we refer to the vulgar oaths with which her 


; Such a treasure of information, is too much for 
| too many of us in one sum; and we look with 


in height and breadth, without manners and conversation was frequently interlarded, as| desire at these goodly volumes, and repine at 


without grace; she sings, what every other 
person would call, like a crow, and plays the 
harp, like a young school miss: in short, [| 
trust that we shall not meet again. And I 
can easily imagine, that all men, except the 
Marquess, hold her in abhorrence.” 

The diarist puts a very friendly note at the 
bottom of the page to smooth and qualify this 
unkind cut. How very “ amiable!’’ Shelley 
and some of his university contemporaries are 
shewn up in an Oxford letter. 

‘¢ Talking of books, we have lately had a 
literary sun shine forth upon us here, before 
whom our former luminaries must hide their 
diminished heads—a Mr. Shelley, of Uni- 
versity College, who lives npon arsenic, aqua- 
fortis, half-an-hour’s sleep in the night, and is 
desperately in love with the memory of Mar- 
garet Nicholson. He hath published what he 
terms the Posthumous Poems, printed for the 
benefit of Mr. Peter Finnerty, which, I am 
grieved to say, though stuffed full of treason, is 
extremely dull; but the author is a great 
genius, and if he be not clapped up in Bed- 
lam or hanged, will certainly prove one of the 
sweetest swans on the tuneful margin of the 
Charwell. Our college of Christ Churgh is so 
full of noblemen at present, that one’s eyes 
require green spectacles to preserve them from 
the glare of the golden tufts among these peers. 
The Dukes of Leinster and Dorset are pre- 
eminent, and both very good men, though the 
one will never head an Irish rebellion, nor the 
other write a poem quite so pretty as ‘ To all 
you Ladies now on Land.’ The Irish duke is 
much cried up for his beauty, but he does not 
strike me as being remarkably handsome, be- 
cause his nose is fashioned like a monkey, and 
he hath got what in Ireland is called ‘ clober 
heels.” As to Dorset, he is exactly like a sick 
Canary bird in a hard frost; all the milliners 
in the place admire Lord Herbert, while the 
wives of the dean and canons affect to admire 
Lord Apsley, he is so monstrous genteel and 
sickly. Shelley’s style is much like that of 
Moore burlesqued, for Frank is a very foul- 
mouthed fellow, and Charlotte, one of the most 
impudent brides that I ever met with in a book. 
Our Apollo next came out with a prose pam- 
phlet in praise of Atheism, which I have not 
as yet seen; and there appeared a monstrous 
romance, in one volume, called ¢ St. Ircoyne, or 
the Rosicrucian.’ Here is another pearl of 
price! all the heroes are confirmed robbers and 
causeless murderers, while the heroines glide 
en chemise through the streets of Geneva, tap 
at the palazzo doors of their sweethearts, and, 





on being denied admittance, leave no cards, but 


shewn by their very amiable quotation : — 

“ Dear »—I found a pair of old earings 
which the d of a Q—— once gifted me 
with. 
as her heart and soul is; but the dimonds are 


I truly belived that the saphires ar fals | doubting at the commencement, and holding 


back too long, to see if experience fulfilled the 


our lot, which forbids them from our shelves. 
| And again springs a new generation up— 
a generation which had no opportunity of 


good, and 50/. or 80/. would be very acceptable| words of promise. It also craves to have its 


for them indeed. I am quite ashamed of giving 
you all this trouble, but believe me,— Yours.” 





Historical Memoirs of the Queens of England, 
from the Commencement of the 12th Century. 
By Hannah Laurance. 8vo. pp. 454. Lon- 
don, 1838. Moxon. 

Or the Queens of England during the 12th 

and 13th centuries, of whom this volume 

treats, nothing could be ascertained sufficient to 
fill more than fifty of its pages. We fear, also, 
that a female could hardly be competent to ex- 
tend research into those original documents 
where, alone, aught of novelty respecting them 
could be discovered. Mrs. Laurance has, how- 
ever, done her best, from published histories, 
records, rolls, &c. &c. to tell us all she could 
gather about Maude, the Saxon wife of Henry 

Beauclerc; of Adelais, the wife of Henry IL., 

and afterwards of de Albini, the head of the 

Howards of Arundel; of Maude, the wife of 

Stephen; of the empress Maude: of Elinor of 

Aquitaine, the divorced of France, and the 

wife of Henry II. (the tragic actress in our 

romance of ** Fair Rusomand ’’); of Isabel, the 
wife of John; and of the two Elinors, of Pro- 
vence and Castile, the wives of Henry IIT. and 

Edward I.; the last being also the heroine of 

the well-known romance of the ‘¢ Holy Land.” 
The style is ambitious: there are many an- 

tiquarian mistakes ;* and when coronations or 
other fétes are mentioned, the lack of any 
traditions or details touching the queens is 
supplied by such accounts of “ those who were 
there, and those who were not,” as have been 
handed down to us; by suppositions and con- 
jectures ; by a panegyric on William the Con- 
queror ; and by episodes upon the state of the 
cloisters, the poet fathers of England, and the 
state of the arts, which swell out these mis- 
called memoirs to the bulk of an octavo volume. 
We are sorry we cannot award the writer high- 
er praise than that of commendable industry, 
and a popular title: her book may be read 
with some gratification by persons unacquaint- 
ed with works of a higher order and better 
authority, but must disappoint the antiquary 
and historian. 


* The epithet child, for instance, is mistaken fora term 
of affection; and we ate told of ‘‘ Edgar, the noble child, 
as he was fondly termed by the Saxon Chronicle,” p, 14. 


Encyclopedia. 

On these, and other grounds, we rejoice to 
hail the present project of Mr. Black,—to 
reproduce his great digest of human know- 
ledge in a quick and regular series, so as to 
overtake the part already accomplished, and 
conclude with it, in so short a period, that the 
oldest subscriber may not fear witnessing the 
termination. A volume monthly (in two half 
volumes) will speedily reach the preceding 
edition, though that will have proceeded well 
on during the period; and then, probably, a 
year, or very little more, will bring both to the 
end. It is an excellent plan, and we wish it 
every success which vast expenditure and the 
co-operation of the highest intelligence in every 
branch, so eminently deserve. The first vo- 
lume contains the admirable Dissertations by 
Sir James Mackintosh, and Professors Stewart, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Love, a Novel. By Lady Charlotte Bury. 

3 vols. 12mo. London, 1838. Colburn. 
A ‘YALE of the higher circle of society, in 
which the too sensitive and romantic feelings 
of a young beauty, who marries all for love, 
are gradually reduced to blank and wretched- 
ness, by the carelessness and infidelity of her 
chosen Jord. The story continues the life of her 
daughter, not happily united in consequence of 
loving the individual who loves her mother, 
better than the man she marries. The various 
passions and circumstances of this domestic 
tragedy are traced with fidelity, and with some 
queer fashionable phrases, such as ** the mag- 
nitude (quasi the number) of visits,’’ &c. The 
novel is well written. 


The Elopement. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1838. 
Bentley. 
APPARENTLY the performance of a well- 
educated person, this novel presents a variety 
of character and of incident. The latter are 
often drawn from reading rather than observa- 
tion of: life; and are so numerous and brief, 
that we wonder how they could be strung 
together as they have been. The string con- 
sists of the adventures of a youthful married 
couple, at home and abroad, and are suffi- 
ciently strange and romantic to interest and 
entertain the readers of this species of literary 
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production. There is also much of passion and 
of power in many parts; and, altogether, it is 
so different from the common class of fiction, 
that we can justly recommend it to our readers. 


Peter Simple. By Captain Marryat. No. LXII. 

of ** Bentley's Standard Novels.” 
We fancy we are far from being singular in 
the opinion, that Peter Simple, besides being 
one of the earliest, is decidedly one of the (if 
not the very) best, of Captain Marryat’s pro- 
ductions.* It must, therefore, be quite a prize 
to take it all at once in so neat and so cheap a 
shape, as a single volume of this entertaining 
series. They will be Simples, indeed, and no 
relations of Peter, who do not add this history 
to their literary collection. 


Parbury’s Oriental Herald and Colonial In- 
telligencer, No. I. London, 1838. Parbury 
and Co. 

A NEw monthly contemporary, which appears 
to compile most diligently and effectively every 
particle of intelligence which is interesting to 
the public, in reference to our immense colonial 
possessions. From its numerous notices, we 
copy two or three of the latest as examples of 
the concise manner in which it supplies useful 
information. 


** Sinde Manufactures. — The Chamber of Commerce 
had received from Captain Burnes a variety of specimens 
of Sinde manufactures. They attracted much notice 
from visitors to the Chamber’s rooms.” 

*« The Imaum of Muscat. — The imaum had presented 
Captain Cogan, of the Indian Navy, with a sword, upon 
the occasion of his delivering over to his highness the 
Prince Regent yacht, which was sent from home, in 
return for the Liverpool of 74 guns. The imaum had 
behaved still more liberally, to an extent not known; 
but he had also appointed Captain Cogan to be his agent 
in England, for which situation the captain was said to 
have refused that of Police Magistrate of Madras. (The 
* Bombay Gazette’ doubts the truth of this paragraph, 
observing that such news, if true, ought to have arrived 
at Bombay first, which had not been the case).” 

** Unsetiled State of the Natives.—The Rev. S. Marsden, 
who lately returned from New Zealand to Sydney, de- 
scribes the natives as being in a very unsettled 
that the missionaries had little or no influence over them. 


Two Europeans had been brought up for trial for com- | 


mitting outrages on certain of the natives.” 

** Steam Navigation.— The proposal which had been 
published the 16th September, for promoting a well- 
digested plan of steam communication with England, had 
since that date obtained the subscriptions of upwards of 
one hundred firms and individuals, collectively to the 
amount of upwards of 815 shares.” 

A New Derivative and Etymological Dictionary, 
of such English Words as have their Origin 
in the Greek and Latin Languages, &c. &c. 
By J. Rowbotham, F.R.A.S. 12mo., pp. 
371. London, 1838. | Longman and Co. 

Muvucu labour and pains must have been be- 

stowed upon this very useful dictionary, which, 

as far as it goes, is extremely well done. The 

Greek derivations, so essential tothe understand- 


ing, not only of books of science, but of books | 


of travels in our day, is especially deserving of 
praise. Even with other dictionaries this will 
be found to be one of valuable reference. 


The Connexion of Natural and Divine Truth ; 
or, the Study of the Inducted Philosophy con- 
sidered as Subservient to. Theology. Wy the 
Rev. B. Powell, Savilian Professor, Oxford, 
&c. 8vo. pp. 313. London, 1838. Parker. 

Tuts is a work of very great ability, as might 

weli be expected from the reputation of its 

author. The theme is one, however, which 
we have neither space nor inclination to discuss. 

Points of doubt and controversy we must Jeave 

to theologians and philosophers, who can afford 

to expend volumes upon them, and content 
ourselves with saying that, amid a multitude of 
the most important arguments, and a mass of 
high reasoning, we have been much struck with 
the section which contends for the independence 





“? Of whom, by the by, the last account we have heard 
is, that he has gone to Canada to see the fun! 





state, and | 





of Scientific truth. It is like to free us from 
‘many a blunder” connected with this vital 
inquiry, both as regards religion and science. 


Notes of a Journey through Canada, the United 
States of America, and the West Indies. By 
James Logan, Esq., Advocate. Post 8vo. 
pp. 259. Edinburgh, Fraser and Co.; Lon- 
don, Smith, Elder, and Co.; Dublin, Curry, 
Jun., and Co. 

Axout a hundred pages of this straightforward 

volume, relating to Canada, give it a present 

interest which will insure it general notice. 

Had the author been endowed with his coun- 

try’s attribute of second sight, he might have 

foreseen what was about to happen, and would 
then have gone more minutely into particulars. 

As it is, we have to thank him for the informa- 

tion he supplies. 


Conversations on Nature and Art. 2d Series. 
12mo. pp. 432. London, 1838. Murray. 
ANOTHER of those excellent works, in which 
many interesting subjects are treated in so fa- 
miliar, and yet so complete a manner, that 
while they invite the study of the young, they 
are well worth the perusal and attention of the 
more mature. Here we have the Roman Circus, 
tropical plants, colours for painting, heraldry, 
the kitchen garden, various branches of natural 
history, and a number of other interesting sub- 
jects discussed, by question and answer, in this 

pleasing manner. 


Connected Essays and Tracts, &c. &c. By 
Henry O’Connor, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo. pp. 344. Dublin, 1838. Hodges and 
Smith; London, Whittaker; Edinburgh, 
Blacks. 

Aw able volume against scepticism; in which 

the principal arguments of infidelity and mys- 

ticism are combated: evidently from a mass of 
useful reading, as well as original sound sense 
and talent. 

Memoirs of an Aristocrat, and Reminiscences of 
Napoleon. By a Midshipman of the Belle- 
rophon. Pp. 341. London, 1838. Whit- 
taker; Edinburgh, Bell and Bradfute. 

WE are not sure how much of this is fact, how 
much fiction ; but it isa curious narration, not 
always to be applauded, though often applying 
to very interesting topics. There is too much 
of politics, and not a little of strong personal 
censure. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Tuesday Evening, January 2, 1838. 

S1r,— Last night, on my return home late 
from Drury Lane, the last Number of your 
Journal was put into my hands, containing an 
extract from a work, entitled ‘* Diary, illus- 
trative of the Times of George the Fourth, in- 
terspersed with original Letters from the late 
Queen Caroline,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn, 

In this extract, commencing at page 178 of 
the above work, there is a story of a Lady 
———, whose conduct is represented as so 
worthless as to have been instrumental towards 
the tragic death of her husband, from whom 
she concealed their female child, feigned its 
death, buried a kid in its stead at Leghorn, 
and behaved so * diabolically,” that the result 
was the death of the unfortunate husband, who 
went mad, and shot himself. You may readily 
imagine, as the son of the lady alluded to, at 
what time this morning I was at Mr. Colburn’s 
residence; he had not come down; so I left 
word that, at half-past ten, a person would call 
on him, and at that hour I was admitted. 
Mr. Colburn had not the slightest conception 
who I was; and, after alluding to the recent 











publication of the “ Diary,” I begged him to 
send me home a copy; but, before I went 
away, I expressed a wish to see, in the book 
itself, if the extracts in the Liferary Gazette of 
last Saturday were correctly given. 

A copy having been brought, we examined, 
together, the passage relative to Lady ——_,; 
and I asked Mr. Colburn if that was not 
a dreadful tale, and one that, if true, might 
endanger any woman at a legal tribunal, but 
most certainly condemn her at the more awful 
one of public opinion? To this he fully 
agreed; but added, that he did not at all 
know who were the parties alluded to. After 
this important admission, I said, ‘* Do you 
know me, Mr. Colburn?” He replied in the 
negative. ‘ Then, sir,’’ I said, ‘*‘ allow me 
to tell you that I am Colonel Webster, a 
son of Lady Holland, to whom these re. 
marks apply. The story of the kid being bu. 
ried is perfectly true; the tragic death of my 
father, Sir Godfrey Webster, is equally so; 
but the details here given are a compound of 
falsehood and absurdity, and are put together 
in a way calculated to give the deepest pain and 
unhappiness.to my i1aother, and her whole 
family. It is extremely fortunate for you, sir, 
that the person now addressing you is of a very 
moderate temper, and not the most susceptible 
of three other near relations and connexions, 
who would have taken up this matter with 
equal promptness, and more ability, perhaps, 
than myself; and who would probably have 
* * * * * * = 
. . 3 * —&c. the editor of such 
shameful falsehoods. You need, however, ap- 
prehend nothing of that kind from me, pro- 
vided immediate steps are taken towards sup- 
pressing the account of a long past transaction 
now ripped up at the end of nearly forty years, 
for the sole purpose of giving pain and morti- 
fication !”” 

I then stated to Mr. Colburn, in the follow. 
ing conversation, that, previous to 1796, un- 
fortunate differences had existed between my 
father and mother, whom he had left at Flo- 
rence with her young family. Young, beauti- 
ful, wealthy, and clever, I leave you, sir, to 
guess how much admired she was in one of the 
most seductive of the capitals of Italy. The 
result was almost natural, and is soon told. 
Left, I lament to say, almost abandoned by her 
husband, in this distant country, she threw 
herself into the arms of one of the most fasci- 
nating men of the day; and when her children 
were, consequently, about to be torn from her 
by an order from England, she did feign the 
death of her youngest child—she did direct a 
kid to be buried at Leghorn in its stead, and, 
by every fond artifice that a tender mother 
could devise, she did succeed in holding to her 
bosom her youngest child. A discovery was 
sure to take place, sooner or later. It eventu- 
ally did; and the child, the present Lady Pel- 
lew, was taken from her; but the only effect 
of this very pardonable offence upon my father’s 
mind was, that he allowed this child to see its 
mother oftener than the rest ; and, so far from 
this transaction having any immediate effect 
upon him, it is with pain I state the fact of his 
unhappy death in 1800, about four years after the 
transaction which the “* Diary” says killed him. 
Instead of being ashamed of a proceeding which, 
in my opinion, throws a great charm over the 
character of a mother, I consider it as an ex- 
ample which, under similar circumstances, 
every woman worth loving, or whe possessed a 
grain of feeling, would have followed ; and, so far 
from cherishing much resentment against you, 
Mr. Colburn, for having put forth this garbled 
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account, I rejoice at the opportunity of being 
able, even on so base a foundation, to establish 
the simple facts of an occurrence which has 
lain dormant for a very long time, and has 
never, to my knowledge, been made a subject 
of attack, in print, against my mother. 

My tale, sir, is now told; it is a long one; 
but under the circumstances, not more so than 
is necessary. After detailing these facts to 
Mr. Colburn, I then said to him, ‘*‘ You may 
imagine my feelings, and I leave it to you to 
arrange in what manner they shall cease to be 
outraged by this publication. Of my future 
intentions regarding the unknown author, you 
shall be duly informed.” 

The result of my interview with Mr. Col- 
burn was the following letter, which he did 
not hesitate to address to me. 

«13 Great Marlborough Street, 2d January, 1838. 

“ Srz,—Among the various annoyances to 


moment, that it is the firm intention of her} 
majesty’s government to follow the most de-| 
sirable and advantageous course which could be | 
pursued, under present circumstances,—namely, 
to try further, and fairly, not only the double | 
line as proposed by Colonel Chesney, in 1834, 
but also a third one, through Trebizonde and 
Persia. By this means only can the com-! 
| parative expense, time, and advantages of the | 
| Separate routes be judged of; and by such} 
;means only can government ultimately adopt | 
| that which proves best in practice. 

| The two most important facts that have been | 
| 





established since the report of the committee of | 
the House of Commons, published in 1834, are | 


has manifested itself too often to require any| been done in steam navi 
apology on our part for examining into the| was undertaken. 
progress which that question has made since we | much more has been done for the Red Sea than 
last discussed its various bearings. We believe | for the Persian Gulf; and the difficulties which 
we are not wrong in stating, at the present | there have been to encounter. 


which publishing has exposed me, not one,| the practically demonstrated navigation of the | 
perhaps, has caused me more vexation than the| Euphrates and the Tigris rivers, and the| 
subject regarding which you have spoken to | scarcely established, but now admitted, feasi- | 
me. |bility of navigating the Red Sea during all’ 
“The very honourable and feeling manner | seasons of the year, with steamers of sufficient 
in which you have alluded to circumstances | power. | 
likely to give you the deepest pain, induces me| A most uncalled-for attack upon government | 
to offer, without a moment’s delay, the erasure has lately been made by a gentleman, whose ob- ' 
of the passages in the Diary which, from the | ject seems to be the establishment of a railway 
very peculiar and minute details given, persons | across the Isthmus of Suez, and who supposes | 
who have lived thirty years in the world, and |that the interest attached to the navigation of | 
especially in Italy, might apply to the party|the Euphrates was the sole cause that more 
you allude to. active measures were not taken towards esta- | 
_ “I feel greatly obliged to you for the manner | blishing the Red Sea line. From viewing the! 
in which you have pointed it out, and I shall | subject in this distorted medium, it is not sur-| 
be ready to give you my best advice regarding prising that the last-mentioned expedition, | 
the letter you intend addressing the Editor of | although unexamined and unquestioned, should | 
the Literary Gazette, in which: paper you first|be adjectively spoken of as ‘+ unfortunate,” | 
saw the objectionable passage of the bass abortive,” *‘ unhappy.” This system of ap-| 
“ Tam, &c. plying derogatory epithets to a person, or an| 

(Signed) Henry Corsurn.” |undertaking, without giving any particular 

I felt perfectly satistied with this handsome| reason for them, is a fashion of calumny the 
expression of proper intentions on the part of | more treacherous, because it leads the public to} 
Mr. Colburn, from whom it is my intention to! suppose that the thing is so generally admitted | 
request the name of the author of the Diary. |that it requires no explanation ; and the more| 
If a man, I shall, upon meeting him, take such. | deceitful, because, to suit the writer’s line of 
a course as, upon cool reflection, I may think argument, he adopts a policy which his own| 


the circumstances may justify, the world might 
approve, and my duty require; and afterwards, 
in consequence of my having condescended to 
put myself upon an equality with him, I shall 
offer him the satisfaction of a gentleman, either 
at Calais or Boulogne; because, a man who 
could thus attack a woman would have no 
scruple at dragging me before a police magis- 
trate. If the writer be a woman, I can only 
lament her feelings and indifferent taste. And 
if the writer be not living, I must say, that the 
contents of the Diary shed no lustre on his or 


conscience tells him is unfair, and calculated, | 
not to instruct, but to injure. But there is,| 
further, an ungenerous bearing, to all parties, | 
in the assertion that the experimental trial of | 
one line has at all interfered with the other. 
Colonel Chesney, in a letter to Sir Robert 
Gordon, dated from Jaffa so far back as Sep-| 
tember 2, 1830, was one of the first, if not the | 
very first, to propose the line of the Red Sea, 
with steam communication on the Nile, or com- 
munication by Lake Menzileh ; and, at a period 
shortly before the breaking up of the Euphrates 





her memory. ‘expedition, in a letter from Bombay, dated 
In apologising to you for this long, but hastily | 18th December, 1836, and published in the 
written letter, which I hope you will do me report printed, by order, July 1837, the dif- 
the favour to insert in your Journal. As a ferent lines are discussed fairly and dispassion- 
son, I could not think or act differently. L ately, and it is directly stated that “‘ experience 
have read no more of the Diary than the pas- alone can prove which will be the cheapest and 
sages which do apply to my own family ; and, | best.” The fact is, that the slow progress of 
should any others exist which may be viewed. | experimental steam navigation in the east is to 
in the same light, it is my intention, after the be sought for, primarily, in the great difficulty 
handsome manner in which Mr. Colburn has:' of bringing the three presidencies to unite in 
acted, to treat them with the silence and indif= ' their views as to the feasibility of any one plan. 
ference they best deserve. \ The division of expense between the different 
I have the honour, &c. |parties is another point of great difficulty, and 
ree Hever WexssTER, Lieut.-Col- ; was the cause of the failure of the — of 

ps, she elegy Sade 1836: and, lastly, the almost impossibility there 
Treaty Beoniag, Sen. &, 2000. : __ lis of making = countrymen believe det the 
Arabs, who are agricultural, pastoral, and com- 
| mercial, on the banks of the Euphrates, are not 
the same as the predatory Bedouins of the 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA- 
Tue interest which we have ever shewn in tha | desert, or the pirates of the Gulf of Bahrein. 


tion since the object 
It will at once shew, that 
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The first fact established by the above table, 
which must be of very great interest to the 
public, is, that more than double the number 
of voyages have been made by steam to the 
Red Sea than have been made up the Persian 
Gulf. The second fact is, that the time occu- 
pied in the Red Sea voyages from Bombay to 
Suez, and return, exceeded in the first journey 
eight and six days more than the estimate time 
given, which is twenty-five days. The 
journey, four and thirteen days; the third, two 
days ; the fourth, three days: while the Ata- 
lanta, in the only voyage of which we yet know 
the result, accomplished the journey five days 
within the estimated time: and the last jour- 
ney of the Hugh Lindsay is exact to the time 
specified. The journeys on the Persian Gulf 
were accomplished—two, one day within the 
time specified, which, to Mobamra, is ten days; 
one journey with an excess of five days; and 
another an excess of seven days. 

The third fact is, that the only experiments 
made during the monsoons on the Red Sea, are 
that of the Berenice in September 1837, which 
failed, and that of the Atalanta, which started 
the 27th of the month on which the monsoons 
cease to blow. 





question of steam communication with Lndiy | But we now proceed to investigate what has 


By thus putting the whole subject in its true 
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light, we hope we are best serving the purposes 
of ultimate success; for it is evident that the 
question is yet an experimental one, and also, 
further, that many efforts are making in various 
quarters to render it no longer so. ‘The line of 
the Euphrates is not abandoned, and another 
steamer, besides the Atalanta and the Berenice, 
is building for the service. 

The result of the experiments, as detailed 
above, have, however, proved, to the satisfaction 
of the committee of 1836, that the Red Sea is 
navigable to vessels of sufficient power at all 
seasons of the year; and this important result 
leaves to the Euphrates line the inducements 
only which it offers on commercial and on po- 
litical grounds, probably also on the score of | 
expense. The opening which is offered to com- 
merce in the lower part of the rivers, we find 
pretty well stated in an article in the *¢ British 
and Foreign Review,” just published. ‘* Some 
of our countrymen,” says the writer, ‘are still 
living who recollect the period when from 
twelve to eighteen large ships arrived annually 
at Basra from India, with cargoes of muslins, 
cottons, shawls, nankeens, sugars, precious 
stones, &c. which were carried up the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, and found their way in- 
wards by caravans from Hillah, Baghdad, Di- 
arbekr, and other central marts, till they met 
English piece-goods, received in the opposite 
direction from the Mediterranean, chiefly 
through Aleppo.” The author of the article 
we are now quoting from does not attribute, as 
is often done, the cause of the alteration which 
has taken place in our intercourse with Arabia, 
to the hostility of the inhabitants, ‘* who, as a 
people,” he says, “ have been well-disposed to 
trade, and so continue, from the time of Jo- 
seph ;” but to the blow given to commerce by 
Daoud Pasha, in making the trade pass exclu- | 
sively through Baghdad, and the total abandon- | 
ment of their mercantile character by the East 
India Company. Much, however, might be 
added to what the author has said of a central 
district, of which Diarbekr may be looked upon 
as a centre, which contains upwards of a dozen 
towns, having a population varying from 5000 
to 15,000 souls,—a country covered with pas- 
toral or agricultural tribes, and abounding in the 
various products of the East ; with the commerce 
of which we have at present not the most remote 
connexion, and yet which connexion could be 
instantaneously obtained, by the establishment 
of an accredited agent, in a central position, in 
these countries. 





As it is, the commerce (with the exception of | question. 


what little the Christian Armenians and Chal- 


a country essentially manufacturing and com- tral India, and the provinces of the Deckan, 
mercial. from which great rivers flow in all directions, 
ee oe and over which the same rocks, in a great 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. measure, prevail; but in the central and 
Ar the usual monthly meeting held on Thurs- ; western portions, trap formations predominate; 
day afternoon, Mr. Yarrell in the 2 thir- = in the on and eastern, yok — 
teen new members were elected. The report} often intersected by greenstone dikes. The 
set forth, that a considerable balance in om granitic platform if the Mysore is distin. 
of the Society had been carried to the account! guished from that of the Deckan. On the 
for January ; and also that a small accession to! northern, eastern, and southern confines of 
the stock at the gardens had taken place during | these great tracts, and in the beds of the rivers, 
the past month. About 7000 persons visited | sandstones, and argillaceous schists, with or- 
the gardens and museum in that period. The! dinary, dolomitic, and argillaceous limestones, 
animals are generally well. At a recent meet-| prevail, forming extensive tracts; and several 
ing, a paper was read ‘ On the Habits of the| precipices, or interrupted by granite and trap 
ew Aura,’ by = yor of which _ pa Ag Se capping -_ ge ag 
owing are notes. ‘The author states that this | covered, broken up, or altered by the latter. 
bird is found in great abundance in the island of | The diamond sandstone, with the argillaceous 
Jamaica, where it is known by the name of | limestones on which it rests, is found on both 
John (not Jim) Crow ; and so valuable are its; the northern and southern aspects, as in the 
services in the removal of carrion, &c. that the mines of Parteal (Golconda), Banguapilly, 
legislature have imposed a fine of 5/. upon any|and Panna, and the means of connecting 
one destroying it within a stated distance of the these has been afforded by the fossils de- 
principal towns. It has been questioned whe-| scribed, the lacustrine fossils chiefly pre- 
ther the vulture discovers its food by means of | vailing along the Sichel range, and near 
the organ of smell or of that of sight; Mr./Saugar, with the bones of mammalia, fossil 
Sells apprehends that its powers of vision are palms, and traces of coal along the source 
very considerable and of most important use to | of the valley of the Nerbuddah. The struc 
the bird in that point of view, but a it bey — succession of ~ og — 
rincipally from highly organised olfactories,'and limestone, are well seen in the table- 
chat it so speedily a rer “li of where land in which the diamond-mines of Bangna- 
the savoury morsel is to be found, will plainly | pilly, and others, now deserted, are situated. 
appear by the following facts. In hot climates | Of these, the sandstone contains the diamond 
the burial of the dead commonly takes place in| breccia, described by Dr. Voysey, which the 
about twenty-four hours after death, owing to! author describes as an intermixture of the com. 
the rapidity of decomposition. On one oc-|mon sandstone, in different parts of the same 
casion the author had to make a_ post, structure with large fragments of older rocks, 
mortem examination of a body within twenty | generally rounded, but sometimes angular. 
hours after death, in a mill-house completely | The Sichel, or Shesha hills, locally known by 
concealed, and while so engaged, the roof of|the name of the Neermul range, which the 
the house was thickly studded with these| author more particularly describes, form the 
birds. Another instance was that of an old! southern boundary of the — — of the 
atient and much valued friend, who died at} great trap formation, as well as of the great 
Sidaights the family had to send for neces- | Valley of Berar, of which the Gawilghar range 
saries for the funeral to Spanish Town, distant form, in like manner, the northern boundary. 
thirty miles, so thatthe interment could not take | The former extend W.N.W. from the junction 
place until noon of the second day, or thirty-| of _ Wurdah _ pss to ag @ Lonar, 
six hours after his decease ; long before which | in the province of Aurungabad. Dr. Voysey’s 
time, and a most painful sight ioe, the ridge | description of the latter applies equally well to 
of the shingled roof of his house had a number | both ranges. The Neermull range conspicu- 
of these melancholy-looking heralds of death | ously display the characteristics of these basaltic 
perched thereon ; beside many more which had | mountains, which are found in many places 
settled on trees in its immediate vicinity. In| resting upon granite. A few miles south of 
these cases the birds must have been directed | these mountains, and twenty to the east of 
by smell alone, as sight was totally out of the | Neermull, peg — — - 
In opposition to the above opinion, | granite and quartz rock. In this rock is foun 
it has been oa by Audubon, that pe. so the magnetic iron ore, employed for ages by 





- deans do for the country,) is entirely in the|and other birds of prey, possess the sense of} the Persians in making what are called Da- 


hands of the Russians, who more particularly 


smell in a very inferior degree to carnivorous} mascus sword-blades. The minute scales of 


supply all the Turkish coast, from the Phasis | quadrupeds, and that, so far from guiding them | iron are diffused in a sandstone-looking greiss, 
to Samsoun and Sinope, with cutlery, steel,|to their prey from a distance, it affords them | Or micaceous schist, passing, by insensible de- 


iron, long cloths, chintz, calicoes, shoes, shirt-| no indication of its presence even when close at | grees, into hornblende slate. 


ing, and trousers, for the Turkish soldiers ; and 
the quantity of which required exceeds by far 
what we conceive in Europe the demand of 
such little frequented tracts of country to be. 


This, reduced to 
a sand, is washed in shelving depressions, and 
Renee ae e the heavier particles thus retained are smelted 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. with charcoal in small furnaces. The iron thus 
WepneEspay, Dec. 13. Rev. Wm. Whewell, | obtained has the remarkable property of being 


hand. 


In exchange for these, Russia receives all the | president, in the chair.—The paper, commenced } at once in a perfectly tough and malleable state. 


silks of Amasia, gall-nuts, gum, wool, &c. 
The political bearing of the question is of far 


at the last meeting, ‘On the Fossils of the} In these hills the fossils were first discovered. 


Eastern Portion of the great Basaltic District} They consist of numerous specimens of Gyro« 


too extensive a nature to be entered upon here, | of India,’ by J. G. Malcolmson, Esq. F.G.S., | gonites, or fossil uucules of chara; two species 
but two facts we must notice, as worth a hun-|of the Madras medical service, was concluded.| of Cypris; two, or perhaps three, of Unio ; 


dred anticipations. Russia has prohibited Per- 


The author commences by observing that his} many individuals belonging to the genera 


sia, by treaty, from possessing ships of war in | object is to describe some lacustrine fossils, pro-| Limnea, Physa, Paludina, and Melania. The 
the Caspian; and she has, still more lately, | bably referable to the tertiary epoch, found on} greater number of these fresh-water shells, 
caused the Shah to prohibit the exportation of | a space 140 miles north and south of the above| with their matrix, were found converted into 


bullion from Bushire. Certain it is, that the 


basaltic formation, which, extending over morej a chert, which was found embedded in basalt. 


political and commercial advantages presented | than 200,000 square miles, conceals, breaks up,} A few retain their original structure ; and, in 
by the navigation of the rivers Euphrates and | or alters, all the rocks from beneath which it] some, the calcareous matter bas been converted 


Tigris, are not of a light and frivolous character, | has forced its way. 





but most deserving of weighty consideration, to 





y- The author first takes a]into crystals of cale spar. Hot springs are 
view of the elevated country constituting cen-] found in the neighbourhood of these hills; and 
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calcareous tuffa (kunkur) is every where found 
associated with them. In some the water is 
sensibly acid ; and in one spring carbonic acid 
gas escapes with the water. It contains much 
carbonate of lime in solution, which is depo- 
sited in considerable masses along the rivulet. 
To this cause, the author refers the kunkur 
formation of India, which may be here seen 
actually forming in all gradations, from pul- 
verulent lime to a crystalline rock. With 
respect to the calcedonies, zeolites, calc spar, 
&c. found in such abundance in the amygda- 
loids and nodular basalt of India, the author 
feels convinced that the only correct theory of 
the formation of such minerals in trap-rocks is 
the play of the molecular attractions existing 
between similar particles of matter. From the 
appearance of the rocks and shells, the author 
is satisfied that they were never subjected to 
pressure sufficient to retain the carbonic acid 
of the altered limestone, and, therefore, to be 
explained only by the experiment of Dr. Fara- 
day, of exposing carbonate of lime in perfectly 
dry air, to the heat of the oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe, without driving off its carbonic acid. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Prize Subjects.—1. The Chancellor's third 
gold medal for the encouragement of English Poetry. The | 
best Ode, or the best Poem in heroic verse. 

The subject for the present year is— Luther. 

Il. The Representatives in Parliament for the Uni- 
versity—1. Two Prizes of fifteen guineas each, to B. A., 
for the encouragement of Latin Prose Composition. 2. 
Two other Prizes of fifteen guineas each, to Under- 
graduates. 

The subjects for the present year are—1. For the 
Bachelors, ‘* Quousque, et quibus potissimum rationibus, | 
artium pulchritudinem spectantium forme nobiliores é | 
pura religione oriantur; eandemque vicissim promovendi | 
vim habeant.” 2. For the Undergraduates, ‘* In iis que 
de Ethica et Politica a Platone scripta accepimus quenam } 
sint elementa philosophiam revera christianam adum- | 





brantia.” 

Ill. Sir William Browne’s three gold medals, for | 
Undergraduates. 1. The best Greek Ode in imitation of 
Sappho; 2. The best Latin Ode in imitation of Horace; | 
3. The best Greek Epigram after the model of the An-| 
py ng and the best Latin Epigram after the model of | 
Martial. 

The subjects for the present year are—1. For the Greek | 

Cy 
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2, For the Latin Ode, ‘* Academia Cantabrigiensis 
Regina Victoria solium avitum conscendenti gratulatur. | 
3. For the Greek Epigram, Peovtieris wersogwy. 4, For 
the Latin Epigram, ‘* Sui amans sine rivali.” 

The Greek Ode is not to exceed twenty-five, and the 
Latin Ode thirty stanzas. 

The Greek Ode may be accompanied by a literal Latin 
Prose Version. 

IV. The Porson Prize, the interest of 4002. stock, to be 
annually employed in the purchase of one or more Greek 
books, to such resident undergraduates as shall make the 
best translation of a proposed passage in Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, Massinger, or Beaumont and Fletcher, into 
Greek Verse. 

The subject for the present year is —~ Shakespeare, 
Henry V., Activ. Chorus. Beginning 

** Now entertain conjecture of a time,” 
And ending 
** His liberal eye doth give to every one 
Thawing cold fear.” 

N.B. The metre to be ** Tragicum Iambicum Trime- 
trum acatalecticum.” These exercises are to be accen- 
tuated and accompanied by a literal Latin prose version. 


\ 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Noy. 23. The tirst meeting of the Society for 
the season, took place this day, L. H. Petit, 
Esq. V. P. in the chair.—Many presents of 
books, &c. were announced, among which was 
a medallion of Her Majesty, executed by Mr. 
J. Bonomi in the incavo-relievo style of the 
Egyptian sculptures, which is not subject to 
injury from friction. Mr. Bonomi’s object was 


10 suggest a method of perpetuating the like- 








ness of the sovereign on the national coinage, 
more effectual than that now in use. A com. 
munication was read from Mr. Cullimore, re- 
specting the royal shield discovered by Col. H. 
Vyse in the Great Pyramid, as announced to 
the Society at the concluding meeting of the 
last session. By means of inferences deduced 
from an elaborate comparison of this shield with 
others existing in the tombs, the writer arrived 
at some curious grounds for conjecture con- 
cerning the ages of the pyramids, and of the 
memphite series of kings in Manetho and 
Eratosthenes. 

Dec. 14. Colonel Leake, V.P. in the chair.— 
The principal paper read was a letter from Mr. 
George Finlay to Colonel Leake, giving an 
account of a tour for purposes of antiquarian 
and historical research, among the Greek is- 
lands, during the last summer, in which the 
writer was accompanied by Mr. Ross. The 
principal islands visited were, Kios, Kythnos, 
Seriphos, Siphnos, Pholegandros, Sikenos, Ivs, 
Amoryos, and Theru. The travellers procured 
a rich collection of inscriptions, chiefly copied 
by Mr. Ress. 


COPYRIGHT. 
Tue German Diet, on the 9th of November 
last, adopted several resolutions for the pro- 
tection of the copyright of authors and artists, 
the substance of which is as follows :— 

That literary productions of all kinds, and 
works of art (whether already published or 
not), shall not be multiplied by any mechanical 
means whatever, without the consent of the 
author, or the artist, or his representative. 

That this protection shall exist for at least 
ten years; and, with reference to expensive 
publications, may be extended to twenty years. 

That the author or artist, whose works are 
pirated, shall be entitled to full damages for 
the injury. 

A commission has been appointed, to ascertain 
how far it may be practicable to afford to 
dramatic and musical compositions a similar 
protection ; so that they shall not be performed 
without the consent of the authors or com- 
posers. [We notice that some important legis. 
lation has taken place on the same subject in 
Prussia, to which we shall allude in our next.) 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Royal Geographical, 9 p.m.; Medical, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday.— Zoological, 84 p.m.; Society of Arts, Evenin, 
Illustrations, 8 p.m. (Mr. Hemming on Pigments); Roya 
Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m.; Institute of Civil En- 
gineers, 8 P.M. 
Wednesday. —Society of Arts, 74 p.M.; Medico-Botanical, 
8} P.M.; Literary Fund Committee, 3 p.m.; Club, 5} P.M. 
Thursday.—Royal Society, 84 p.m.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M.; 
Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m.; Society of Arts, 
74. Mechanics : Ona Fire Escape; a Universal Chuck ; 
a Night Fag me oe an Apparatus for cutting Screws; 
a Portable Punching Press; and a Plan for propelling 
Vessels. 
Friday.—Astronomical, 83 P.M. 
Saturday.—Westminster Medical, 8 P.n. 











FINE ARTS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Findens’ Royal Gallery of British Art. Dedi- 

cated, by command, to her Majesty. Moon. 

WE have half a dozen specimens of the plates 

in this projected publication lying before us; 

and they are so fascinating, that we can scarce- 

ly turn from gazing on them, in order to tell 
our readers what we think of them. 

“It has long been considered a reproach to 
this country,” say the Messrs. Finden, in their 
prospectus, ‘* that the eminence of its painters 
is neither so extensively nor so justly known 
as it deserves to be; and that their works 
(whether of pure fancy, of pathos, or of hu- 


mour) have not been sufficiently diffused by 
engraving. No work, containing a selection 
of the finest productions of the British pencil, 
so collated as to impress the public generally 
with a correct idea of the invention, the feel- 
ing, and the power, of the British school, has 
hitherto been published. Numerous splendid 
engravings of some fine works of our artists, 
honourable alike to painting, to engraving, and 
to our country, have appeared separately and 
incidentally ; but, to many, these, from their 
size and price, are unattainable. The beau- 
tiful Productions of both arts, which decorate 
our annual publications, cannot, as small book 
plates, render justice to the expression which 
the painter has given to the subject ; nor can 
they convey to foreigners a just estimate of the 
talent which produced them: by these works, 
our artists are raised no higher in their opinion 
than as skilful illustrators of books.” 

If the Royal Gallery of British Art corre- 
spond in its progress with the excellence of the 
specimens to which we have already alluded, it 
will certainly be a most important national 
work, and will do as much to establish our 
reputation in arts, as the achievements of a 
Nelson or a Wellington have done to establish 
it in arms. The size of the plates is exceed. 
ingly well chosen. ‘They are of a happy me- 
dium between “the awfully vast,” and “ the 
elegantly little ;’’ combining a sufficient por- 
tion of the dignity of the former, with all the 
delicacy and finish of the latter; neither, on 
the one hand, encumbering the portfolio with 
their unwieldy bulk, nor, on the other hand, 
sinking into the insignificance of too many of 
the petty, though pretty, plates produced of 
late years, the principal feeling excited by 
which has been that of astonishment at the 
power of the magnifying glasses, without whose 
aid they could not possibly have been executed. 
But all further, encomium on our part is ren- 
dered worse than superfluous by the high ap- 
probation of the work which has been liberally 
expressed by the president and members of the 
Royal Academy, in the following words :— 

* Feeling that the statements set forth in 
the prospectus to Findens’ Gallery of British 
Art are in unison with our views of the sub- 
ject, and believing, from the specimens we have 
seen, that it is calculated to diffuse, through 
the medium of line engraving, a knowledge of 
the best English modern pictures, we cheer- 
fully add our testimony of approbation.” 

We purposely postpone any particular and 
detailed notice until the first part of this beau. 
tiful publication (containing three engravings, 
to be delivered in a portfolio, accompanied by 
explanatory letterpress) shall appear in_ its 
regular form ; which, we understand, will be 
in the course of the present month. In the 
mean while, we strongly advise all the amateurs 
of art who wish for fine impressions, to lose no 
time in adding their names to the list of sub- 
scribers. 


Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. and F.R.S.E. 
Painted by John Watson Gordon, Esq., 
S.A.3 engraved by Thomas Lupton. Edin« 
burgh, Anderson, Jun.; London, Hodgson 
and Graves. 

A FINE whole-length portrait of this celebrated 

Scottish theologian and preacher. The attitude 

is simple and characteristic; reminding us in 

some respects of that of Gutenberg, in Thors- 
walsden’s noble statue at Mayence; and the 
diversified manner in which the various parts 
of the figure are relieved by the back ground, 
shews Mr. Gordon’s skill in that very difficult 





and important quality of art. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Saunders’s Portraits and Memoirs of the most 

eminent Living Political Reformers. Part III. ' 
THE portraits and memoirs in this part are 
those of John Bowring, LL.D., Joseph Hume, 
Esq., M.P., and Colonel Perronet Thompson. 
We were much amused with the memoir of 
Mr. Hume. It is written with considerable 
humour ; and is, certainly, not quite so flatter- 
ing as most biographies are. | 


The Hon. Sir John Patteson, Knight. Painted 
by Margaret Carpenter ; engraved by Samuel | 
Cousins, A.R.A. Moon. 

Mr.JusticE ParTEson bearsahigh character | 

in his profession. We are not legal men; but, 

we should say at once that he was a good judge, | 
from his having chosen so accomplished an| 
artist as Mrs. Carpenter to paint his portrait. | 

It is an admirable one; and has been admir- 

ably engraved by Mr. Cousins. 


The Shakespeare Gallery. Part XV. Tilt. 
From the insertion of a title-page and a table 
of contents, we conclude that this publication 
is now complete. It will form a very hand- 
some and interesting volume, comprehending 
between forty and fifty beautiful and highly 
finished female portraits; but the opinion 
which we expressed in our notice of the First | 
Part remains unaltered: it has no pretension 
to the title of “* The Shakespeare Gallery.” 








Autograph Letters, Characteristic Extracts and 
Signatures, from the Correspondence of Illus- 
trious and Distinguished Women of Great 
Britain ; from the Fourteenth to the Nine- 
teenth Century. Collected and Copied in 
Facsimile from Original Documents, by J. 
Netherclift. London, 1838. 

An admirably executed, and very interesting 

quarto volume, containing facsimiles of the 

handwriting of a hundred and sixty women of 
rank, and women of talents, in this country, 
who have lived during the last five or six 
hundred years. They have been principally 
derived from the British Museum, and from | 

Mr. Upcott’s collection. Next to the portrait, | 

the autograph of any distinguished person is! 

naturally the subject of general curiosity ; and, 
in many instances, the character of the indi- 
vidual may, perhaps, be deduced with as much 

accuracy from the one as from the other. A 

great many of the specimens before us are also 

valuable in other respects ; expressing, as the 
do, the opinions and feelings of their dignified, 
amiable, or accomplished writers. Some are| 
very affecting. For instance, what can be! 
more so than the following extract of a letter 
from the unfortunate Charlotte Smith to her 
publishers ? 

** Iam sensible that whatever misery tears 
my heart, I must drudge on, or see my famil 





starve. Believe me, I envy the fate of the dear | 


little innocent sufferer, now breathing his last 
beside me. CHaRLoTTEe SMITH.” 

The effect of this touching passage is in- 
creased by a tear-blot on one of the words. The 
volume is splendidly bound, and is dedicated, 
by permission, to her Majesty. 





MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The New Musical Annual for 1838. By Mrs. 
Henry Mason. London, 1838. Novello. 
Mrs. Henry Mason was so deservedly suc- 
cessful with her last year's work, that we re- 
joice to see her again inthe musical field. ‘The 
twelve compositions of which this volume con- 
sists, including an excellent trio and very sweet 


. a 
talent. They are eT dramatic, and 
some of them peculiarly well adapted for pub- 
lic singing. What, for instance, could be bet- 
ter, after the Capital toast of the “‘ City of Lon- 
don and the trade thereof,” or that of ‘* Ships, 
Colonies, and Commerce,” than the following 
Capital song, the words of which, besides those 
of three other pieces, are by Lieut. Johns, of 
the Royal Marines ? 
«« Flow, rippling current, fleetly glide, 
Born of the ‘seven springs,’ 
To where the Isis, in her pride, 
A silvery tribute brings. 

The gushings of a hundred rills 

With nature's joyous music thrills, 

As swells thy spreading course along, 

Till rivers join triumphant song. 

Yes! Lechdale now may open fling 

The first port of the River King ; 

For see! the laden vessel stems 

Thy gathering waters, mighty Thames ! 


The ancient Tiber sorrowing laves 
The feet of Rome with tears; 
But, rising proudly from thy waves, 
A mightier Rome appears ! 
The forest growth of many lands, 
The crowded masts along thy strands, 
Where ev’ry clime its produce pours, 
A freewill off’ring to thy shores. 
Still roll for ages as thou art, 
The life-blood. of old England's heart ! 
The tide of time, while Britain steins, 
Flow thou to bless her, mighty ‘Thames !” 
What a cheer and encore would Broad- 
hurst get! But we must quote another charm- 
ing song from the same pen. 
« The dream is past—Oh! for the bitter waking 
When the vacant eye around is cast, 
Secking a vision too bright to last, 
And finds the heart left to its aching. 
The dream is past. 


Such is life: youth’s fairy visions forsaking. 
No more earth seems with enchantments rife, 
For the slumber wakes to the voice of strife, 

And the throb of a lone heart breaking. 

The dream is past. 


And vain, how vain! its airy flight once taking, 
Think not that vision will come again, 
Lost are the links of its golden chain, 
And the heart its lament is making. 
The dream is past.” 

Among the other pleasant poetical contribu- 
tors, we have Miss Pardoe, Mrs. C. Lawrence, 
Miss Roscoe, and an Italian air by Guido 
Sorelli. 


Society of British Musicians.—We are glad 
to see a series of four concerts announced by 
this Society, commencing on Monday, under 
the patronage of the Queen and the Duchess 
of Kent. We love music as a nation; and it 
is the best thing that can be done for it, to 
promote its cultivation as a science. 

M. Pilati, the spirited composer, is also 
about to give concerts in the style of Musard’s 
and Valentinos in Paris, where overtures and 
symphonies by Mozart, Rossini, Beethoven, 
Weber, Bellini, Auber, Herold, Balfe, Barnet, 
Mayerbeer, &c. will be performed alternately 
with quadrilles, waltzes, and galopes by Mu- 
sard, Strauss, Julien, Tolbecque, Weippert, 
&c. so arranged as to offer a promenade be- 
tween the acts. They are to commence at the 
Colosseum on Friday. 





DRAMA. 

Adelphi.—On Monday, and during the week, 
one of the domestic dramas, which have of late 
years so distinguished this house, has been 
played with entire and well-merited success. 
The interest of the plot turns on the heroism 
and devotion of a young French girl, who, at 
the risk of character and existence, rescues her 
brother from a disgraceful death. ‘This part 


was admirably supported by Malle. Celeste. 
Always objecting strongly to the style of parts 
this lady has hitherto performed (we must 





duet, reflect. great credit on her taste and 


allow gracefully), we were agreeably surprised 


to find her, in St. Mary’s Eve, entirely fe. 
minine— in female attire throughout the piece 
—a pleasant voice speaking sweet broken Eng. 
lish —we could scarcely recognise the soldier, 
Arab boy, &c. &c. In Madeline, her acting 
is exceedingly touching; strong feeling, faith. 
fully portrayed, striking and graceful atti. 
tudes, aid in making this part one of the most 
attractive on the stage. One scene we must 
particularise. *Having had her horse shot 
under her by a ruffian, she swoons, and, in the 
half delirium of recovery, seems still to guide 
the horse, and, on knee and foot, half crosses 
the stage; the effect is very fine. Also, in 
her flight, the loss of one shoe, the torn and 
disordered dress, are true to nature, and 
shew she has a head to conceive as well as to 
delineate the character. Attention to trifles of 
this kind is often, if not always, conducive to 
the success of a piece. Mr. H. Beverly made 
his bow in a comic part. He possesses consi- 
derable humour, and manages, in a drunken 
scene, to keep the audience laughing heartily : 
he is a great acquisition. Indeed, in the ab- 
sence of Reeve and Buckstone, such an actor 
is indispensable at this theatre. O. Smith — 
we had nearly said, of course — plays a villain 
with his nsual talent. Lyons also does justice 
to a good part, which he plays with feeling. 
On the whole, this piece is fairly entitled to a 
long run, and to take its place amongst the pet 
pieces of the Adelphi. 

Haymarket.—John Bull has been played here 
for Power’s Dennis Bulgruddery, which he 
does perfectly. The other parts are filled by 
the best actors of this house. 

St. James’s.—On Wednesday, a pleasant new 
burletta was produced, entitled The Culprit. 
The plot, though taken by the author, Mr. 
Haynes Bayly, from a paper of his own, we 
believe, in * Bentley's Miscellany,” is quite 
new to the stage, and the dénozment capital. 
The dialogue is lively and natural. Harley, 
Gardner, Mrs. Stirling, Madame Sala, and 
Miss J. Smith, played their several parts ex- 
cellently; and the character of the deaf old 
maid mischief-maker, by Madame Sala, was 
particularly effective. The piece was quite 
successful, the audience laughing most heartily 
at the unexpected finale. 





VARIETIES. 

Early Genius.—Signs of early genius are 
apt to attract our attention, and, in that event, 
surely to receive such encouragement as we 
can offer. Thus we have been much interested 
in a Miss Sarah Pennington, who, at the 
recent examination of candidates for the king’s 
scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music, 
received a highly flattering testimony in appro- 
bation of her superior musical talent; but 
what yet more surprised us was, to find that 
she possessed also most extraordinary talent as 
an artist. We have seen some original minia- 
ture portraits executed by her in a very beauti- 
ful style, since she last year obtained the 
Silver Medal of the Society of Arts for a 
miniature painted at the early age of twelve 
years ; her present age is only fifteen, and her 
productions would do honour to taste and ex- 
perience of twice that number of years. 

Houses of Parliament. —Last evening, be- 
tween four and five o’clock, we witnessed Dr. 
Reid’s new experiment for lighting the House 
of Commons, which seemed to us to be per- 
fectly successful and beautiful. The light 
proceeds from three lines of burners, from tubes 
running the whole length of the building on 
each side, and reflected upon the floor below 





through ground or puttied glass. Thus the 
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gas is entirely separated from the body of the 
House; and the light is equally and most 
agreeably diffused throughout. Behind the Re- 
porter’s Gallery is a row of lights, of a more 
ornamental form; the whole, together with 
Dr. Reid’s process for heating and ventilating, 
is an improvement worthy of the science of an 
enlightened age. 

Weather Wisdom.— The first four days of 
the year were wonderfully fine and mild, not 
frosty. On Thursday night late, or rather 
yesterday morning, a thick fog came on sud- 
denly, aud continued all day. Mr. Murphy 
predicts that all the ensuing week will be fair 
and frosty. Such a Christmas time for open 
and beautiful weather is not within memory. 
Lieutenant Morrison’s ** Meteorological Alma- 
nack” has also reached us since our last. He 
is not more fortunate in his opening than 
Mr. Murphy, for he says, “ The sun’s aspect 
to Saturn opens the year with cold, cloudy 
weather, with tendency to snow. A change on 
the 2d morning. The first quarter of the Moon 
brings falling weather, sleet, or snow. 5th, 
cold, but fair.” For the ensuing week he pre- 
dicts, ‘* the Gth threatens rain or fog; the 
temperature higher, though it may be preceded 
by a fall of snow. As the sun aspects Jupiter 
on the 9th, the weather grows milder; but the 
aspect of Herschel on the 11th again increases 
the cold, and brings sleet showers.” 

Turkish Notions of England.— During a re- 
cent tour of inspection by the Turkish Am- 
bassador, he visited, among other places, the 
silk-manufactory of Mr. R* * * *, at Manches- 
ter, who very politely conducted the stranger 
over his admirably conducted establishment. 
Beginning at the upper story, his excellency 
was shewn a large room, in which between 
three and four hundred children between 
the ages of five and eleven or twelve, were 
suitably employed. These he contemplated 
with much admiration, and then, taking Mr. 
R**** (who is a stout and well-looking 
Englishman) aside, he said to him, “ You have 
avery fine family, sir! All your own, eh? 
How many wives you got, eh ?” 

The Chirurgico - Comico- Hieroglyphico Dic- 
tionary. By Teu Tonic Pills. Southgate, 
Strand.— Would that we could give any idea of 
these anatomical and medical drolleries; but 
it is impossible, as they consist of etchings, 
which we cannot copy nor transfer into our 
pages. Suffice it to say, that the scientific 
appellations * A trophy,”’ ** Agita torii,” * An- 
thelmintics,’”’ ‘* Anthipnotica,” “ Anapeuthy- 
nus,’ and ‘* An-ass-to-Moses,” are illustrated 
by such humorous groups as it will be impos- 
sible to forget ; and the student will find the 
pencil fully as efficient, and quite as amusing, 
as a knowledge of Greek compounds, to fix 
these terms on his memory for ever. We hope 
the clever artist will be encouraged to proceed 
with these entertaining specimens to the very 
end of the alphabet. 

Canada.—Comparing the census of 1824 with 
that of 1833, and that of 1828 with that of 
1836, it appears that the population of Upper 
Canada has, of late, doubled in about nine 
years ; which, compared with the population of 
Lower Canada, is in the proportion of less than 
one-third. The general average increase of 
Lower Canada, per annum, from 1825 to 1836, 
is 16,029 ; being less than the annual increase 
of Upper Canada by 2683. By the provincial 
Act of the 9th Geo. IV., thirty-seven counties 
return two representatives each, and three 
return one each, to the provincial legislature : 
of these counties, five are included in that 
portion of the province denominated the East- 


ern Townships, which, being settled almost en- 
tirely by inhabitants of British origin, return 
members of that race; but, in the remainder, 
the inhabitants of French origin preponderate 
so greatly, that the representation is almost 
exclusively French Canadian, or in support of 
French Canadian views. The provincial re- 
presentation of Lower Canada is, at present, 
ninety members, of whom about one-eighth, or 
eleven in number, represent the wants of the 
inhabitants of British origin. The census of 
1831 estimated the whole provincial population 
at 511,917, and stated the number of Roman 
Catholics to be 403,472, leaving, therefore, 
108,445 to be Protestants, none of whom could | 
be of French origin. Of the Catholics, it is| 
reasonably estimated that 50,000 are of British | 
origin ; and the statement must, therefore, be| 
satisfactory that, in 1831, the total number of| 
inhabitants of British origin was 158,000, | 
whilst that of French origin was 353,000. | 
Assuming, therefore, that the increase from | 
1831 to 1836 has raised the aggregate number | 
to 600,000, the difference will be 89,081; but 
it is notorious that the fixed population of the 
province not only suffered great mortality from 
Asiatic cholera, in the years 1832 and 1834, but 
that, during that period, and especially during 
the past two years, it has been much reduced 
by the emigration of French Canadian youth 
to the territories of the United States; whilst 
it is equally well known, from authentic 
sources, that, in the period of five years above 
mentioned, 195,000 emigrants have arrived at 
Quebec from the mother country, of whom it is 
calculated that 35,000 have settled in Lower 
Canada. The natural increase of the whole 
provincial population would thus only be 





in the proportion of 158 to 353, would augment 
the number of inhabitants of French origin to 
nearly 390,000 souls, and those of British 
origin to nearly 175,000 ; to which being added 
the amount of settlers by emigration, say 
35,000, the total number of the latter would be 
210,000, and the aggregate proportion of the 
two races, therefore, is as 210,000 to 390,000, 
in round numbers.— Statistical Journal. 


Specimen of a New Translation of the Ara- 
bian Nights’ Tales.—With copious notes by 
E. W. Lane, and many hundred woodcuts by 
W. Harvey, we need only say that if this pro- 
jected work is carried on with any thing like 
the spirit and beauty of this specimen (which 
we have no reason to doubt), it will form three 
of the most appropriately illustrated and splen. 
did performances in our elegant literature. 


Silkworms.—In a Chinese work on silkworms 
which has been translated into French by M. 
Stanislas Julien, and from French into Italian 
by M. Bonafous, of Furin, it is stated that in 
China it is the practice to powder the leaves of 
the mulberry-tree with rice powder. This is a 
great resource in the case of a scarcity of 
leaves: the worms soon accustom themselves 
to it, and the cocoons of worms so fed are 
heavier than those of others. The work con- 
tains a number of ingenious processes resorted 
to by the Chinese to facilitate the production 
of the silk. 


The Lilloise.—Information has been re- 
ceived in France, of the existence of a large 
stone, in an Island on the east coast of Green. 
land, with an inscription upon it, which there 
is every reason to believe was placed there by 
the survivors of the unfortunate expedition 
commanded by the unhappy Blosseville. Means 
are taking to obtain possession of this interest- 





ing memorial. 


Coach like Paddy’s gun ? 
it can shoot round a corner. 


rature, 


54,081 ; which, divided between the two races, | } 





Con.—Why is Stafford’s Suspension Safety 
Answer. Because 


keep ‘ hand 

** God, in thy mercy, us with th ! 

Dark are the thoughts that strive within the heart, 
When evil passions rise like sudden storms, 
Fearful and fierce! Let us not act those thoughts; 
Leave not our course to our unguided will, 
Left to ourselves, all crime is possible, 
And those who seemed the most removed from guilt, 
Have sunk the deepest !”— Hthel Churchill. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 


To be noes by subscription, Lectures on the Lite- 
ustoms, and Manners of the Jews, a to 
illustrate the Old Testament Scriptures; and Lectures on 
the Canon of the New Testament, with some Account of 
the Circumstances which gave rise to the Gospels and 
Epistles, by the Author of the “‘ Gate to the Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Syriac.” 

Mr. Hood, we observe, infected by the periodical usage 
of the times, has announced, monthly, a Series of his 
Own Laughter from Year to Year; being former run- 
nings of his Comic Vein, with an infusion of new blood 
for general circulation, and an Address in his peculiar 
vein of humour, 











LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Southey'’s Poetical Works, Collected by Himself, 
Vol. III. f.cap, 5s. cloth. — Illustrations of the Element- 
ary Forms of Disease, by R. Carswell, M.D. Fasc. XII. 
folio, with coloured Plates, 15s.— Tales for Youth, by 
Pheebe Blyth, 18mo. 1s. 6d.—Plain Advice on the Making 
of Wills, by N. Brady, 4th edition, 8vo. 5s. — A Treatise 
on Differential Calculus, by W. O. Ottley, 8vo. 12s. 6d.— 
British Farmer’s Annual Account-Book, royal 4to. 12s, 6d. 
— Connected Essays and Tracts, by H. O'Connor, 8vo. 
108. 6d.— Memoirs of an Aristocrat, and Reminiscences of 
the Emperor Napoleon, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. — Conversations 
on Nature and Art, for Young Persons, 2d Series, 12mo, 
6s. Gd. — Wellsted’s Travels in Arabia, Maps and Plates, 
2 vols. 8vo. ll. 4s. — Visits of Familiar Instruction, 12mo. 
4s. 6d.—Cousin on the State of Education in Holland, 
translated by L. Horner, royal 12mo. 9s. 6d.—The Mill- 
wright’s and Engineer’s Pocket Director, by J. Bennett, 
8mo. 3s. 6d.—Dew of Hermon; or, Zion’s Daily Sacri- 
fice, royal 32mo. 3s. Gd.—Little Alfred of Anglesey, 18mo. 
2s. 6d.—Robinson’s Greek and English Lexicon, by Ne- 
gris and Duncan, 8vo. 25s.—Illustrations of the Fossil 
Conchology of Great Britain and Ireland, by Capt. T. 
Brown, Part I. 20s.—Scenes in the Hop Gardens, 1 vol, 
Lo 4s.—Colloquies, Imaginary Conversations between 
a Phrenologist and D. Stewart, by Dr. J. Slade, 12mo. 
7s. 6d.—Sermons to Young Persons, by Rev. M. M. 
Preston, 12mo, 6s.—Finden’s Ports and Harbours, 4to, 
morocco, li. 11s. 6d.—Bianca, and other Poems, by L. B. 
Smith, f.cap. 5s.—Don Quixote, Vol. I. illustrated, royal 
8vo. 16s,—On the Nature and Property of Soils, by J. 
Morton, 12mo. 5s. 
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December. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday.. 28 | From 43 to 51 29°77 to 29°82 
Friday +--+ 29 coos 41 ee Sl 29°79 ++ 29°77 
Saturday -- 30 43 ++ 53 29°35 -- 29°89 
Sunday ---- 31 40 «+ 49 | 29°89 ++ 29°92 
January, 1838. 

Monday -- 1 + 35 «+ 49 29°90 ++ 29°86 
Tuesday -- 2 32 +. 49 | 29°34 -- 29°68 
Wednesday 3 ** 34 ++ 46 29°55 ++ 29°72 


Winds, S. by E., and S. by W. 
Except the 3ist ult., and Ist and 3d instant, generally 
cloudy, with rain at times; very mild on the 28th and 


two following days. 
Rain fallen, -0375 of an inch. 
Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMsB, 


Latitude -----+ 51°37’ 32” N. 
Longitude ---» 0 351 W.of Greenwich, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have overtaken some of the novelties mentioned in 
our last, but the influx of publication has been so great, 
and several of the works deserving of so much notice, that 
we could not overtake all. These considerations compel 
us to dismiss Mr. Keppel Craven’s second volume of Ex- 
cursions in the Abruzzi with only this further remark, 
that it is quite as agreeable as the first, and will be equally 
valued by every reader of education, taste, and in- 
telligence. 

In our review of the Bostan of Sadi last week (p. 836, 
col, 1.), being unaccustomed to the usual form of Persian 
and Hebrew addresses, we overlooked the following, which 

as course on the last blank leaf of the volume. 
o + ed eht morf Ettezag Yraretil eht fo Rotide 
eht ot.” 

M——m is received, and will be used as soon as we can 
find room. 

H. H, H. stands for notice. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


ONUMENT to CHATTERTON. 


A few gentlemen of Bristol, admirers of the 
Chatterton, and desirous of enriching the city of his birth with a 
memorial of his literary fame, have formed themselves into a 
committee for the purpose of erecting a monument to his memory 
in the church of St. “Mary Redclyffe, Bristol, or in some other ap- 
propriate situation. 

There is no stone or tablet within the walls of Bristol to tell the 
stranger of one of her most highly gifted sons, or to recall the 
memory of his genius to the present generation. The local 
efforts now being made to supply this memorial, will, it is hoped, 
be successful; but as the fame of Chatterton is a national posses- 
sion, contributions are invited from all who have sympathised 


ius of | 


SALES BY AUCTION. 

Pictures from Manchester. 

By MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
AT THEIR, GREAT ROOM, mine STREET, 
. JAMES'S SQUA 
ON aaTunnaY, SaanSARY lorH, 
At One o’Clock precisely, 
The small select Collection of Italian, 
French, Flemish, and Dutch Pictures, 


The Property of Bs rewige hd C. SHARP, Esq. of Manchester, 
ho has quitted his residence, 


Comprising a mauate Holy (Family by Andrea del Sarto, from 
| the Collection of the Cardinal B: ; a Saint h 





with the fortunes and character of the youthful poet, and who | Virgin, L. da Vinci; a Grand Landscape by S. ‘Rosa, from the 


can feel it a pleasure to join in paying a tribute of admiration and 
regret at the shrine of neglected genius. 

Subscriptions wil! be received by John Dix, Jun., Esq., 2Duncan 
Place, Islington; The Editor of the Literary Gazette, Wellington 
Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand; Mr. Strong, Bookseller, Bristol 

~aal Ly 3 and by Alexander George, Esq., Bristol, the Trea- 


or pristol, 21 Dec., 1837. 


Subscriptions already received. 


Joseph Cottle .......+4. eee 
Alexander George.. . 
A Friend, per C. George 
Arthur Palmer 

Richard Smith 

Francis Harrison Rank: 
W. P. Taunton 

William Harwood, 


OMI Ome OM mM Ome oOm 
scaccococ® 


ing . 
James C unningham - 
William Sanders . 
C. Bowles Fripp 
Michael Castle . 
John Hare, Jan. 
J. A, Symonds, 
V 


George Eddie Sanders. 

Thomas Carlisle ..... 
William Herapath ... ° ee 
Benjamin Hawes, Jun, Esq. M. ae 


ere tel ee ee eet ret 


ecoooceo 





ORWICH UNION LIFE INSUR.- 
ANCE SOCIETY, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, Lon- 
don; and Surrey Street, Norwich. 


Capital £.1,700,000. 


Directors, 
President—Lieut.-Col. Harvey. 


Edward T, Booth, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents. ? Isaac a Esq. Recorder of Nor- 
William Moore, - . 
Charles Turner, Esq , 
F, Noverre, Esq. James Winter, Esq. 

Peter Finch, Esq. William Cooper, Esq. 

William Hankes, Esq. &c. & 
Secretary--Samuel Bignold, Esq. 
Actuary—Richard Morgan, Esq. 

This Society was founded in 1808, on the equitable principle of 
mutual guarantee. ‘he Rates of Premium are considerably 
below those of most other Officez, and the Members enjoy the 
benefit of periodical Additions to the Sums assured, which have 
been already made to the amount of nearly Four Hundred and 
Fifty Thousand Pounds. 

During the fast seven years, more than Three Quarters ofa 
Million sterling has been paid by the Directors to Cl. 


George Durrant, Esq. 
I. O. Taylor, Esy. 


Barbarini Palace; a 

others, by 
Schedone 
Baroccio Artois 
Guido J. Ostade 
Guercino J. Miel 
L. Carracci Both 
Schi ent 


fine Specimen ot Weenix, of Wynants, and 
Teniers Berghem 

Pynacher 

De Hooghe 





Solimeni 


Gainsborough 
Zuccarelli 


Barry 
Morland 
Shayer. 


Cuyp 
Huyhtenborg 
S. Ruysdael 
G. Dow 
Roos 


May be viewed two days p ding, and Catal 





iB. 


The late Mr. Maund’s Cabinet of 
Pictures. 


By MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 


AT THEIR, GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
. JAMES’S SQUAR 


ON eceninan, ciannennte 1jtu, AT 
ONE O'CLOCK PRECISELY, 


The entire of the Valuable 
Cabinet of Italian, French, Flemish, 
and Dutch Pictures, 


Many of which were collected abroad by W. Herbert Maund, 
Esq. deceased, and removed from his residence in 
the Regent's Park, 


Among them are, the Virgin and Child of Raffaelle, an ex- 
quisite Picture; the Grand Seaport, by Claude, from Cardinal 
Fesch’s Collection; Diana and Calisto, a charming production of 
Albano; Rinaldo and Armida, a capital Gallery Picture, by 
Carlo Cignani; Christ and the Canaanitish Woman, by P. da 
Cortona; and capital Specimens of 

Parmegiano Rubens 
Domenichino Snyders 
Carracci Seyhers 
Titian Ryckaert 
Mola V. Balen 
Zuccarelli Berghem 
F. Lauri Both 
Murillo Le Duc 
Breemborg 


had. 


Netscher 
Rembrandt 
T’. Bourdon 
Coypel 
Lacresse 

Le Nain 
Poussin 
Swaneveldt 
Patel 


Vernet. 
‘Teniers Poelemborg 


And in the English School the Works of Sir P. Lely, Wilson, 
Pether, Smith of Chichester, Rathbone, Nasmyth. 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


The Yaron age Assemblage of ‘works of 
Art of W. Esdaile, Esq. deceased. 
MESSRS, CHRISTIE and MANSON, 


full 





under Life Insurance Policies, for assured Sums and Bonuses 
becoming due. 

Members of the eet applying as ores may have Copies of 
the Original Deed of Settlement, and also of the Bye Laws sub- 
mitted to General Meetings in November last, with the Proceed- 
ings of the Soviety in relation thereto. 

_ asurances may be effected through the medium of the eorg f ’s 


“din every c i own rs he 
Deited Kingdom 
This Society is wholly distinct from the Norwich Union Fire 
Office. 





ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London; and 
Surrey Street, Norwich. 
Capital £550,000, 


Directors. 

President — Edward T. Booth, Esq. 

Vice-President — Lieut.-Col. Harvey. 
Anthony Hudson, Esq. | Isaac Preston, Esq., Recorder 
George Morse, “re of Norwich 
William Herring, Charles Evans, Esq. 
ae Sir Robert en Har-| Edward Steward, er 
vewis Evans, .D. 
Thomas Biakiston, _ +» R.N. 


vey, C.B. 
George Seppings, Esq. 
Secretary—Samuel Bignold, Esq. 


Receipts for the renewal of Policies which became due on the 
25th of December are ready for delivery, on application as 
tabl 


above, or at any of the Society's Agents, 
the kingdom. 

The distinguishing principle of this Office is, that the Parties 
insuring are, by the fred of Setti ent vm i from 
responsibility ; the whole of such resy 
by a numerous and opulent Lab ppt who hey subscribed, to 
meet all contingencies, a capital of The law of partner. 
ship, operating in mutual Assurance Societies, is wholly excluded 
from this Society, whose Deed of Settlement has been framed by 
the ablest counsel, to effect that important object. 

The confidence of the public in the stability of the Company 
may be inferred from this fact, that its business now exceeds fifty- 
four millions, and is rapidly increasing. 

This institution, both in its principles, funds, and management, 
is wholly destinct from the Lite Society. 


ished throughout 








P y inform the Nobility and Connoisseurs, that 
ON THURSDAY, MARCH liru, 
They will Sell by Auction, 
AT Tae! —s AT ROOM, a STREET, 
AMES’S SQUA 
tnd an of the nn anome 

The very choice and exquisite Cabinet of Works of Art, selected 
during a long series of years from all the distinguished Collec- 
tions with the greatest taste and judgment, by William Esdaile, 
Esq., deceased. 

Comprising the beautiful Cabinet of -relage French, Flemish, 
Dutch, and English pictures. Drawings by Wilson, Gains. 
borough, &c.; Italian and Dutch Etchings and Modern Prints; 
Books of Prints. _The cal ty Library of Printed Books, and the 

leb d Int ep ing the Roman de la Rose, 
executed for Francis Ist; a Missal which was in the Libraries 
of Mr. Astle and Mr. Douce; Count Macartney’s Officium, &c., 
Painted Greek Vases, Enamels of Limoges, and Raffaelle Ware; 
Sculpture, Bronzes, Gems, Coins, Rare aimenaat Sevres, Old 
Chelsea, and other Porcelain, Minerals, 

Purther particulars will be daly: announced. 





“Whe « Collection of Xtalian Pictures of 
William Wilkins, Esq. R.A. 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 
Respectfully inform the Nobility and Connoisseurs, that 
ON SATURDAY, APRIL 71H, 

THEY WILL SELL, BY AUCTION, 

AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 

The very Select and Valuable 
Collection of Italian Pictures, 


The greater number of which have graced the — Borghese, 
itieri, and other Galleries of note, 


The Property of WILLIAM WILKINS, Esq. R.A. 
who has relinquished his profession, and pete into private life. 
This choice Cabinet will be 


yt 
the Pictures have, for the most part, been echibited at x British 
Institution. 














Pag EXHIBITING, 

the Egyptian Hall, OLLE 
fPHE CURIOUS COLLECTION 

made by the Party pyr sent into the Interior of 
South Africa, by the Cape of Good Hope Association for Ex. 
ploring Central Africa. Amongst the very many interesting 
objects are some hundreds of Drawings, and a number of full- 
sized Figures of the different Natives, in their natural costume, 
Admittance, ls. 

The proceeds to be applied in the promotion of further discovery, 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On the 25th instant will be published, price \s. t g Three 
Sheets, Pi printed on fine paper, with numerous 


Woodcuts, No. 1. of 
OWN;; or, Laughter from 


oo 'D*s 
Year to (= being former Runnings of his Comic 

Vein, with pe “Infusion of New Blood for — Circulation. 

eo be continued monthly. 

A. H. Baily and Co. 83 Cornhill. 





London: 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DA\ 
Fifth Edition, 12mo., price 1s. 6d. sewed, 
WEATHER ALMANAC, 
on Scientific ee shewing the State of the Wea. 
ther for every BP. in the Year 1 
P, MURPHY, Be, M.N.S., &c. 

Author of ag és New Theory of Meteorology and Physics, on 
the Principle of Solar and iid Reflection,” and of dif- 
ferent works on these subjec 

Whittaker cea Co. .» Ave Maria Lane, 


8mo. embossed cloth, gilt edges, price 3s., 


In} 
‘ 
HE JUVENILE SKETCH. BOOK; 
a Gift for Good rer ag 7 
By M. HARTLEY, 
iY Kt. of Elocution, 
of the “ Oratorical Class-Book,” &c. 
o.* This cd little Volume will form a most appropriate 
Jift for the Young. 
Glasgow : John Symington and Co. ; London 2 aa andCo. 
and sold by all Bookselle: 
NEW SERIES, WITH ee curs, 
rice 4s. boards, or 4s. 6d. hi und 


HE COT TAGER’S MONTHLY VI. 
SITOR for the Year 1837. 

This Work is continued in Monthly Numbers, price 4d. each, 
forming a copious Manual! of Religious Instruction and Domestic 
Economy for the Poorer Classes, and is particularly adapted for 
the use of Servants and Households. It contains numerous prac- 
tical Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures; useful Information 

upon Gardening and Agriculture; Selections from various 
Authors; Monthly Extracts from the Public News; together 
with a great variety of Miscellaneous Information. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

*and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
%%* Any of the former Volumes, from 1821 to 1836, may be had 
in boards, or half-bound, or any single Number. 


In small 8vo. price 8s. 6d. boards, the Third Edition, with 
Sorrections and Additions, of 


HE APOCALYPSE of ST. JOHN; 


Prophecy of the Rise, Progress, and Fal! of the pM 
of Rome; the Revolution of ramgg oe Universal War; and 
the final Triumph of Christianity. Being a New een 
By the Rev, GEORGE CROLY. LLL 
ctor of St. Stephen's, Walbrook. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


n 8vo. price 3s. 6d. in boards, 


HE FAITH, DUTY, and CHURCH- 
MEMBERSHIP of a CHRISTIAN; a Farewell Ser- 
mon, preached at the Land’s End, Cornwall, in the Parish 
Churches of Sennen and St. Levan, in the Deanery of St. Buryan, 
June 11, 1887. To which are added Various Notes and Appen- 
dices, further illustrating the es oe “sq the Sermon. 
By the Rev. JOHN DALIE 
Then Curate of those Pariste 
_ Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


On the 3ist of December was —— ed, price 6s. the 


‘orty-fifth Number 
HE BRITISH CRITIC, and QUAR.- 
TERLY THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 

Reviews.—Remains of Alexander Knox—The Use of the Fa- 
thers—The Church and Dissenters—Mrs. Trollope’s Vicar of 
Wrexhill—Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge: The 
Essex Memorials and Nelson’s Festivals—Dr. Pusey's Sermons— 
Reid's Presbyterian Church in Ireland—Charges of the Bishops 
of Durham, Winchester, and Li in—Sermons: Anderson and 
Dr. Pusey—Froude’s Remains—Pashley’s Travels in Crete—No- 
tices of New Theological Works. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Sark eChnrehyarty and 
Waterloo Piace, Pall Ma 
In 5 5 wold. lame. (sold separately) price 5s. each, in boards, 


'PHE VILLAGE PREACHER; a Collec. 


tion of Short, Plain Sermons, partly original, partly 
selected, and adapted to Village Instruction 
By a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





In 8vo. price 6s. in boards, the Nineteenth edition of 
AMILY WORSHIP; a Course of Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayers for every Day in the Month. 
To which is peeneets a Discourse on Family Prayer. 
fr the late Rev. JAMES BEAN, M.A, 
One of the Librarians of the British Museum, and Assistant 
Minister of Welbeck Chapel. 
Printed for J., =~ aud F. Rivington, St. 1. 's Churchyard, 
d Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
etm by the same phos hog . 
Parochial Instruction ; or, Sermons delivered 
from the Pulpit, at different timen, in the Course of Thirty 
Years. 2d edition, 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
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ready 


R. BURKE’S NEW PEERAGE and' 
BARONETAGE for 1838. 
Corrected to the Present Time. Printed in a single volume, on | 
a New Plan, with upwards of 1500 Engravings of Arms, &c. price | 
38s. bound, forming the most complete, the most convenient, | 
and, at the same time, the cheapest Work ofthe kind ever offered | 


to the Public. 
Mr. Burke’s History ‘of the Landed Gentry, 
Part XV. price 7s. 64. 


N.B. Subscribers are informed that one more Part will com- 
plete this important Work, which comprises a Biographical and 
Genealogical Account of all the eminent Families in the King- | 
dom, and their Connexions. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


| 


“HISTORY OF TuENow ready AND GENTRY. | 


ition, price 4 P , 
HE PH ILOSOPH = of ‘EDUCA TION ; 
with its Practical Application to a System and Plan of 
Popular Education an 4 National Object. 
B S SIMPSON, Esq. Advocate. 

London: enn ‘and Co.; Orr and Co.; Sherwood and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. “and C, Black. Dublin: John Cumming; and 
Hodges and Smith. 

« We have read many books which beget feelings of elevation 
and pride for the dignity of man, which improve him morally 
and socially; but never any — no, not one — which lets in such a 
flood of hope for the future terrestrial improvement and happiness 
of the universal species.”—Monthly Review. 

« The humane and intelligent must hail such a work as that of 
Mr. aoe with a pure aud unmixed delight.”—Glasgow Free 


Pre 
“ Mis thoughts form themselves into words with the precision 
yong arulancy of crystallisation.”—Metropolitan Magazine. 


In royal 8vo. price 5s. 6d, in cloth, 
HE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE; 
containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading 
Varieties of Roses, regularly classed in their respective families, 
their History and Modes of Culture, 
[wo Parts. 
Part I. The Summer Rose Garden. 
Part 1I. The Autumnal Rose Garden. 
The whole arranged so as to form a Companion to the Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Sawbrigeworth Collection of Roses, pub- 


lished annually. 
By T. RIVERS, Jun. 
_t ondon : Longman, Orme, and Co. 


PHE AMERICAN Wan. 


p 8vo. price 
ISTORY. of ‘the “U N ITED. ‘STATES of 
AMERICA, with Details of the Origin, Progress, and 
Conclusion of the American War. 
Forming Vols. 13 and 33 of Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 
“ We consider these two volumes indispensable to ~ who take 
an interest in the fate of our great offspring.”—Month 
London: Longman and Co,; and John Taylee, 


Price 7s. Gd. with Three Engravings, 


HE EDINBURGH NEW PHILOSO- 
PHICAL JOURNAL, No. 47, for JANUARY 1838. 
This No, contains Papers by Mr. Russell, on the Fallacies of 
the Rotatory Steam Engine—Mr. Shaw, on the Growth of the 
Salmon—Professor Bischoff, on the Temperature of the Earth, 
Atmosphere, Springs, &c.—and many others, 
A. and C. Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co., London. 


EDITED BY THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. 
And embellished with Portraits of Distinguished 1 "goad 
Characters, the First Number, for 1838, o' 
Praag oy NEW MONTH LY 
MAGAZINE and HUMORIST, contains, among 
other interesting Articles, 
The Gurney Papers. By the}/Female Portrait Gallery, from 
Editor Sir Walter Scott. By Miss 
L mt the East (Oriental Wives).| Landon 
M. J. Quin, Esq. The Manager's Note-Book, con- 
The Phantom Ship. taining curious particulars of 
Marryat Mathews, Xc. 
Pine-Apple Lodge. On the Education of the Higher 
Chiswell Revisited. By One of} Classes 
the Authors of “ Rejected Ad-|The Great Western Jungle. By 
dresse. an Old Forest Kanger 
Letters ‘from Ireland. By J.|The Man who always ate Stale 
Carne, Es Bread 
Peeping’ Torn and the Lady Go-/ The Tags Year. By Alfred Crow- 
iva quil 
The American Indian * .. ae or, a Page from 
Recreations in Natural History | the Book of Life. 
The New Year being a favourable opportunity for commencing 
& Periodical, those who may desire to become Subscribers are 


By Capt. 





NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 
I. 
ARROW’S LIFE of ADMIRAL 
HOWE. 
Portrait, 8vo. i2e. 


‘ Il. 
Wellsted’s Travels in Arabia, Mount Sinai, 
and along the Red Sea. 


12 Plates and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


III. 
Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers. 
8th edition, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bound, 


IV. 
| Second Series of Conversations on Nature’and 


Art, for Young Persons. 
Woodcuts, 12mo. 6s, 6d, bound. 


v. 
Marquess Wellesley’s Despatches and 
Correspondence from Spain. 
vo, 88, 6d. 
. VI. 
Victor Cousin on Education in Holland. 
Translated, with a on Education, for the People 


n Great Britain. 
By Leonard Seam Esq. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


The Author of “ Seenaien ” on the True 
Character of the Revolution of 1688. 


2 vols. post Svo. 16s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


‘ost Bvo. Gs. 6d. bow 
SECOND SERIES of ‘CONVERSA. 
TIONS on NATURE and ART, for the Information 
and Amusement of Young Persons. 
By a LADY. 
John n Murray, Albemarle Street. 


F.cap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Pees of CAS TIL E:! 


By gg JOHN SHEPHERD, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
December 1837. 


HE COURT MAGAZINE, 


for January 1, 1838, was published on Saturday morning, 
with 100 pages of Letter-press and two Plates of Fashions, and 
embellished with a full-length beautifully coloured Portrait, 
from the original, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, in the Hall of the 
Inner Temple, of her Majesty Queen Anne. This will be suc- 
ceeded by the full-length coloured Portraits of Queen Mary and 
King William, 





Lately E, Churton, Holles Street, now published by Dobbs and 


Co. at the Office of the “ Court Magazine and Monthly Critic 
and Lady's Magazine and Museum” (united), 114 Carey Street, 
Lincoln's Inn; Sherwood and Co.; and all Booksellers. 

Price 2s, 6d. ne 


Price 6s. No. XL 


THE FOREIGN OUARTERLY 


REVIEW. 
Content 


s. 
1. Knebel’s Lucretius, and his Posthumous Works and Corre- 
spondence. 
2. Popular Instruction in Italy. 
3. Early German Comic Romances. 
4. Miinch’s Studies and Recollections. 
5. Present State of Art in Russia. 
6. Heeren, Political Theories—Aristocracy and Democracy. 
+ Modern Spanish Poetry. 
8. Hanoverian Constitution—the Royal Patent of Nov. 1. 
9. Humboldt, Ehrenberg, and Rose—Mineralological Travels 
in the Ural, the Altai, and the Caspian Sea, 
10. View of Spanish Character. 
11. Saintine—Jonathan’s orig 9 4 
Literary Intelligence and List of Foreign Publications, 
Biack and Armstrong, Foreign Booksellers, 8 Wellington Street 
North, and 2 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


\HE BRITISH and FOREIGN 


REVIEW; or, European Quarterly Journal, No. XI. 
Contents. 
of the XVth and 


ion to the Li 





1, Hallam’s 
sad Centuries. 
» Zomctote in the Pyrenees. 


on Arts and Manuf ion of Arti- 














requested to ‘forward their orders i ly to their resp 
Booksellers. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Mar!borough Street. 


F POPULAR FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
~ vo PpEr wr ra 
D ELILLE’S FRENCH CLASS-BOOK ; 
a Theoretical and highly Practical French Grammex,te 
Two Parts: lst, Pronunciation and Accidence; 2d, Syntax, written 
in French. W ith colloquial Exercises, on a plan peculiarly con- 
ducive to the Speaking of the French Language. The Examples 
are selected from the purest French Writers, and explained ac- 
cording to the recent decisions of the French Academy, and the 
best Grammarians of the present day. 2d edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


bound. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 
“A successful effort to explain to students the history and 
Structure of the French language.” —Atheneum. 


Petit Répertoire Littéraire; or, Selections 
from the _ French Authors, with numerous I\lustrations. 


5s. 6d, 12m 

The shove Works are by C. J, Delille, de la Société Gram- 
maticale de Paris, Professor of the French Language to the City 
of London Corporation School, and Honorary French Master at 
King’s College, London. 





Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 


sans, 
4. British and Foreign OS ppm i 
5. Thourel’s History of Genev: 
6. Government of British Tadie—the Wellesley Despatches. 
7. The Bench and the Bar. 
8. Steam Communication ‘with India—Colonel Chesney's Expe- 
dition. 
9. A Poor Law for Ireland. 
7 ‘The Hanoverian Coup d’Etat—Ernest and the Constitution. 
. The Late French Election 
R. and J. E. Yaylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; 
and all Booksellers. 


PETER PARL EY’S TALES ABOUT CHRISTM AS. 
In 1 vol. 16mo., embellished with numerous Engravings, price 
74. 6d. in fancy boards, a new and eutirely original work, by Mr. 
Peter Parley, entitled, 


‘ALES ABOUT CHRISTMAS, NEW 
YEAR'S DAY, TWELFTH DAY, and BLACK 
MONDAY. 
« Bright hearths, bright hearts, bright faces, and bright holly, 
Will welcome thee, and make thy sojourn Jolly.” —Bentle, 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, 73 Cheapside; 
where may be had ali the other Popular Works of this celebrated 
Voyager, Traveller, and Story-teller. 


THE FAMILY [nese ene NEW VOLUME. 
Embellished with avings, price 5s. cloth boards, 
THe HISTORY of the BASTILE. and 
its PRINCIPAL CAPTIVES, from the earliest Period. 

y . DAVENPORT. 
Forming Vol. LXIV. of the « Family Library.” 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, 73 Cheapside; and 
may be procured, by order, of any other Bookseller in the United 
Kingdom, 

In1 wal: Bre, 12s. cloth, with a Portrait by Vandyke, 
HE LIFE of WALLENSTEIN, Duke of 
Friedland. 
By Lieut.-Col. MITCHELL. 

“« We shall be glad if we can convey to the reader any part of 
the pleasure which we have received ourselves from the perusal 
of this work.”—The Times. 

“A more delightful volume we cannot wish to peruse. The 
Style is military; but it is that of one practised in the craft of au- 
thorship, and bears no traits of awkwardness, no mauvaise Aonte 
of a stranger to composition. It is simple, energetic, manly, 
straightforward, and pure in idiom and expression. We do not 
know that we need say more in the way of praise. By its merits 
we cannot give it more than it deserves; but a little may well 
serve a work that is intrinsically excellent.”—The Torch. 

“« This biography has peculiar attractions for British readers, 
more so, indeed, than those not previously acquainted with the 
events of the thirty years’ war would imagine.”—Naval and Mili- 
tary Gazette. 

James Fraser, 215 Regent Street. 


ITTER’S HISTORY of ANCIENT 
, PHILOSOPHY, translated from the German. 
By A. W. J. gg oe B.A., Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
vols. 8vo., price 1. 108. 

Chronological Tables of the History of the 
Middle Ages, containing all the Great Events of the Civil, Re- 
| ligious, and Literary History of the European Nations, and of 
} Such others as are connected with them, in a series of parallel 
columns, so as to present to the reader, at one view, the Transac- 
tions and Condition of the various States of the Civilised World, 
sewed, 5s. 

Ancient History, on the same plan, 9s. 
Oxford: D. A. Talboys; and 113 Fleet Street, London. 
On 30th December was published, Volume the Sixth of 
x + ern} . 
HE LIFE hey SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
y Mr. LOCKHART. 
; Volume the Seventh, ‘which completes the Work, will appear 
n February 
| Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; John Murray, and Whittaker and 
Do. London. 
f whom may be had 
The Life, Vols. I. I. 111. IV. and V. 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, 12 vols. 


Sir Walter Scott's Prose Works, 28 vols. 


“BUCKE'S HARMONIES OF N ATURE, 
8 vols. 8vo. price 31s. 6d. in cloth boards, 


"BEAUTIES, HARMONIES, and 


HE. 
T SUBLIMITIES of NAT URE; with Notes, Comment. 
aries, and Illustrations; and occasional Remarks on the Laws, 
Customs, Habits, and Manners of various Nations. 

By CHARLES BUCKE. 


A new edition, greatly enlar; 
“ A work singularly tich in all that can ont the heart and 
interest the imagination. 
ondon: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; 
and sold by all Booksellers, 


TEMPERANCE TAL ES. ae NEW EDITION. 
n 1 vol. demy 16mo., neatly bound in cloth, price only 3s. 6d. 


rEMPERANCE TALES, chiefly founded 
Facts: containing My Mother's Gold Ring— Wild 
Dick —I am afraid there is a God —A Sectarian T wing ~~ Geenay 
Harbour— Right Opposite—What a Curse— A Word in Season— 
Seed-time and Harvest — An Irish Heart — Nancy le Baron, &c. 
A new and enlarged edition. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, 73 Cheapside; 
R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow; Tegg and Co. Dublin ; and sold by 
allother Booksellers. 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth, the new edition 


KETCHES of Y OUNG GENTLE 
y “QUIZ,” Jun. 
T o Titectradions by Cruikshank, 

“ This little veleina,” says the * Idler,’ * will afford our young 
ladies a noble opportunity to revenge themselves on their bro- 
thers, for the lawl raised at the expense of the fair sex, by the 
former work of thie cruel ‘ Quiz.’ 

W. Kidd, 7 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


IMEN, 


THE LATEST WORK ON CANADA. 
In post 8vo. with Map, price 7s. cloth, 
OTES of a JOURNEY through 
CANADA, the UNITED STATES, and the WEST 


INDIES, 
By JAMES LOGAN, Advocate. 
Smith, Elder, a Co., and H. + se Farmer London; Fraser 
and Co, Edinburgh; and W. Curry, jun. and Co. Dublin. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Dex QUIXOTE de la MANCHA. 


Translated from the Spanish of Miguel Cervantes de 


Saavedra, 
By CHARLES JARVIS. 
Revised, and corrected, and beautifully illustrated after 
Original! Designs, by Tony Johannot 

Tobe comapianed in 18 Monthly Parts, and 3 Volumes. 
London: J. J. Dubochet and Co. 75 Old Broad Street. 
Agent for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, 

Menzies, Edinburgh. 


Of whom may be had, also (just completed), 
The Illustrated Edition of Gil Blas. 


2 vols. price 1/, 12s. in cloth. 
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is Great Marlborough Street, January 6, 1838. 
. COLBURN 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 








' “7 OF THE TIMES OF GEORGE IV. 


LETTERS OF QUEEN. CAROLINE, AND OTHER ROYAL OR DISTINGUISHED 
aoe et &vo. 


LOVE; A NOVEL. 


By LADY CHARLOTTE BURY, Auties of “ Flirtation,” “‘ The Divorced,” &c. 3 vols. 
III. 


THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH’S PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


Illustrative of the Court and Times of QUEEN, ANNE, now first published from the pe with her Sketches and Opinions of her 
Contemporaries. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


MEMOIRS OF J OSEPH HOLT, 


+GENERAL OF THE IRISH REBELS IN 1798. 


Edited from his original MS. written by Himself, in the possession:of Sir Wirt1am BETHAM, Ulster King at Arms, &c. 
By T. CROFTON CROKER, an 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


MR. BURKE'S 
NEW PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1838. 


Conaecten TO THE PRESENT Trme. Printed ina Single Volume, on a new Plan, with upwards of.1500 Engravings of Arms, &c..price 383. 
bound ; forming the most complete, the most convenient, and at the same time the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the Public. 


MR. BURKE'S 
HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY, PART XV. 


One more Part will complete this important work, which comprises a Biographical and Genealogical Account of all the eminent Families in the 
Kingdom, and their Connexions, illustrated with Armorial Bearings, Portraits, &c. 





The following will appear during the present Month :— 
I 


RAFF HALL. BY ROBERT SULIVAN, ESQ. 


3 vols. 


SOUTH AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC. 


; By the Hon. P. CAMPBELL SCARLETT. 
With Wadiichs on the Practicability of Canals soul Railroads across the Isthmus of Panama, and on the facility of communication by Steam 
on the Western Coast of America; to which are annexed, Plans and Statements for realising the same objects. 
By WILLIAM WHEELWRIGHT, Esq. In 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


ROYSTON GOWER; OR, THE DAYS OF KING JOHN. 


By THOMAS MILLER, re of “A Dey in the — ‘ Beauties of the Country,” &c. 3 vols. 


MEN OF J CHAR ACTER. 


Adam Buff, the Man “ Without a Shirt.” John Applejohn, the Man “ Who meant well.” 

Job Pippins, the Man “Who couldn't Help it.” Isaac Cheek, the Man. of ‘*.Wax 

Jack Runnymede, thé Man of “ Many ‘Thanks.” Matthew Clear, the Man “ Who saw his way.” ~ 

Creso Quattrino, the-Man “ “_ died Rich.” Barnaby Palms, the Man *¢ Who felt his way.’ 
Titus ‘iii the Man of “ (Moen aves 
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